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It’s Up to You! 


What you say—your advice—at the 
right time, may be the turning point in 
the student’s career. You know the 
value of the magazine. Your pupils 
look to you to lead them. ‘Tell them to 
get the assistance of the Gregg Writer. 


It has been demonstrated in many, 
many cases, that one of the greatest 
services the teacher does her pupils is 
in the development of the habit of read- 
ing the Gregg Writer. Frequently this 
habit, persisting after the pupil leaves 
school, means the whole difference be- 
tween a great success and an ordinary 
stenographer. 


NOW is the best time to take this up 
with them—while their initial enthu- 
siasm holds and while the uncertain ones 
can be influenced for their own good by 
the decision of those of stronger pur- 
pose. Won't you arrange on the day 
you read this to hold a little conference 
with your classes about sending in a big 
club of subscriptions? Your help will 
be heartily appreciated by us, and you 
will be doing your pupils a distinct 
service. Remember, the bigger the club 
the better we can make the magazine. 


THE GREGG WRITER 


16 W. Forty-seventh Street |New York, N. Y. 
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Accounting and Tabulating Machine Corpora- 


tion bought by Remington-Rand, Inc. ...... 480 
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Shorthand In Other Lands 


African shorthand magazine ................ 126 
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Ll Was Forced to Learn Shorthand 


A Beginner's Experience as Told for the Benefit « 


f Others 


By Ben Fowler 


Jacksonville, Florida 


HERE comes a time in everyone's life 

when he stands face to face with him- 

self. He stops to ask himself the ques- 
tion, where am I going and in which direction 
am I headed? And the question, if considered 
rightly, brings us to our senses and imbues us 
with ambition and determination and starts us 
on the road to Somewhere. 

One day over two years ago I suddenly faced 
the fact that I was forced to learn shorthand: 

In September, 1922, I entered my senior 
year at high school. I had intended to go to 
college, but a reversal of circumstances at the 
last minute made this impossible. I then de- 
cided to take a business course at school, and, 
accordingly, enrolled in the bookkeeping and 
shorthand classes. From the first, shorthand 
fascinated me, ‘but I merely exposed myself to 
it, rather than conscientiously studying and 
learning it. 

We were instructed to write five lines of 
each word in the day's assignment, and the 
classwork next day was almost a repetition of 
this home work, but writing five lines did not 
appeal to me and I almost invariably wrote 
only one line of each word. The result was 


that I began to slip, and one day after school 
my teacher warned me that unless I woke up 
and took hold of myself I would surely fail 
my examination. 


She gave me such a glowing 


talk on the possibilities of shorthand that I 
became aroused and fired with enthusiasm, and 
for two or three weeks afterwards I faith 
fully studied. Then the sudden streak of am 
bition wore off, and I slipped back into the old 
habit of shirking. 

If only I could have foreseen what a knowl- 
edge of shorthand really meant! 

I barely passed my final examination with 
75%—which I am frank to admit 
was about 25% more than I really deserved. 
Still, it enabled me to graduate. But after 
leaving school I knew it was useless to try to 
secure a position as stenographér. I could 
hardly keep up with the dictation in my class, 
and a stenographic position that required ability 
to take fast dictation was, therefore, not to be 
considered. I had to be content with a job as 
bookkeeper in a wholesale grocery at a salary 
of $75 a month. 

I had been working for this company about 
four months, when one day a close friend of 
mine, who held a responsible position as secre 
to a high official of one of the largest 
South, called me on the tele 


a mark of 


tary 
railroads in the 
phone. 
“Say,” he asked me, “you know 
and typewriting, don't you?” 
“Why, yes,” I lied, easing my 
with the thought that I did have a smattering 


shorthand 


conscience 
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of each. Having once owned a typewriter, and 
using one in my everyday work, I was a fairly 
accurate typist. 

“Because,” my friend continued, “Mr. Blank, 
our auditor, needs a male stenographer, and I 
thought you might be interested. If you wish, 
I'll recommend you to him and you can see 
him about getting the job. What salary are 
you getting now?” 

I told him. 

“Well, this position pays $125 a month, 
which is $50 more, and almost twice as much 
as you are making now.” 

I thanked him for the tip, and it was decided 
that I should go to see Mr. Blank that very 
afternoon. 


CCORDINGLY, I went to Mr. Blank’s 

office. Very nervously I went in to see 
him, introduced myself, and stated the purpose 
of my visit. 

“Yes,” he said, “I do need a stenographer. 
How much experience have you had?” 

I told him that I had taken a year’s business 
course in high school. He evidently thought 
that practical experience was necessary, for 
my statement did not seem to impress him very 
much. And, all the time I was talking, I was 
wondering how I could expect to hold the job 
should it be offered to me. 

“Suppose that you come around in about 
three weeks,” Mr. Blank ended the interview. 
“I am leaving the city tonight and will prob- 
ably be gone that length of time. I will give 
you a tryout when I come back and see what 
you can do.” 

I left the office with a prayer of thanks on 
my lips. It was then that I suddenly realized 
what I had to do—that I was forced to learn 
shorthand! 


5 Seen that very night to review my 
shorthand Manual feverishly. I started 
with the first lesson and wrote until my arm 
nearly dropped off. And the next night and 
every night thereafter I reviewed. I sat up 
until eleven o'clock, and on many occasions 
until one—yes, even until two o'clock in 
the morning. 

On the three Sundays before the test was to 
be given me, I studied practically the whole 
day long. I was cramming—trying to learn 
in three weeks what would ordinarily have 
taken five or six months. But as I already 
had a scant knowledge of the theory, I began 
to get results. And I grew enthusiastic. I 
soon realized that there was an art to writing 
shorthand, and it gradually became a joy to 
study. 

During that short 
I came to love shorthand. 


space of three weeks 
I saw how wonder- 
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ful it was that speech could be taken down in - 
shorthand as fast as uttered. It thrilled me 
that I was soon to become one of the vast 
army of men and women who had learned the 
art, and I regretted more and more that I had 
not taken advantage of the opportunity I had 
had in high school. 

At the end of the three weeks I again went 
to Mr. Blank’s office. 

“Have a seat,” he told me, “and I will give 
you a few letters and try you out.” 

He left the office and returned in a few 
moments with a notebook and a pencil, and I 
very nervously started to take my first office 
dictation. 


I 1* began dictating and had probably given 
me seven sentences, when he suddenly 
startled me with a “big word.” I became con- 
fused, and frantically wrote it out in long- 
hand! And that was not all. His vocabulary 
was full of big words. One thing, however, 
worked to my advantage. In choosing his big 
words, he deliberated long enough for me to 
keep up with him—I certainly could not have 
“taken” him if he had dictated steadily. 

I “wrote out” the words that troubled me, 
for I was afraid of my ability to read them 
when I began transcribing if I depended on 
my faulty shorthand, and, unaware of the aid 
he was giving me by his deliberation, Mr. 
Blank finally finished, and that part of the 
ordeal was over. 

I went out into the large general office, afraid 
lest the force see my knees clicking together. 
However, as everyone continued at his task 
and seemed to pay no attention to me, a new- 
comer, my uneasiness vanished, and I pro- 
ceeded to a desk in the far corner. 

As I have said, I was fortunate in being 
fairly proficient on the typewriter, and at 
quitting time I had completed my transcription. 
I took the letters in to my future employer, 
and after making a few minor corrections, 
Mr. Blank commented : 

“Well, you might do. I think you could soon 
get on to the way I want my ‘etters written. 
Anyway, I'll give you a month’s trial.” 


T was arranged that I should give the gro- 

cery a week’s notice and at the end of that 
time report for my new work. During the 
week that followed, I added the finishing 
touches to my review. I had made an extra 
copy of all the letters in my dictation, and I 
diligently practiced over and over again the 
words which had bothered me. 

To make a long story short, at the end of 
the month’s trial my position became perma- 
nent. But I kept up the review, as I had been 
doing during the month. Since that first 
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stenographic position I have filled two vacan- 
cies, each higher than the first, and six months 
ago, when he was promoted, I made a bid for 
and secured the position of the friend who had 
informed me of the vacancy in Mr. Blank’s 
office. 


N Y ADVICE (if I am far enough ad- 

vanced to give advice) to all beginners 
is to learn thoroughly the theory and principles 
while in school. If you are still in business or 
high school, study hard and conscientiously 
and there will be no need of cramming when 
a position offers itself. Realize that a knowl- 
edge of shorthand means a difference in earn- 
ing power of $125 to $200 a month, as com- 
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pared with smaller jobs paying from $60 to 
$90, and you will see that stenographic ability 
is not only very desirable, but necessary if you 
want to get ahead! 

Always bear in mind the old axiom that oil 
and water won't mix, and, applying it to short- 
hand, remember that shorthand and longhand 
are not meant to go together. Let me also 
reiterate what has been said time and time 
again, and that is to read well-written short- 
hand, and develop a confidence and reading 
ability that will enable you to transcribe 
rapidly. It is your output for the day, you 
know, that determines your salary in the final 
analysis. And above all, keep everlastingly 
and eternally at the review ! 
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Bobby and Freddy, a plank, and a log, 

And a dear little, queer little, curly-tailed dog, 
Barking to give them a bit of his mind, 

Because he was certain they'd fall off behind. 


“I said sol" cried doggie “bow-wow-wow-wow-wow! 
I said you'd go over, come, didn't I now?" 
Then away to their mother the little dog sped, 
To tell what had happened to Bobby and Fred. 


"Tis odd," said doggie, "and really not nice, 
That children won't listen to words of advice." 
-Bright eyes series. 
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The ‘PRINCIPLES 


Conducted by W. W. LEWIS 
Head of Theory Department, Gregg School 
6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


A Happy Beginning 


HE month of September always makes 

us feel that it is a time of beginning. 

The future is before us and there is no 
past to forget. In our imagination we picture 
the many young people, eager with enthusiasm 
to begin the study of a subject that will intro- 
duce them to the world of business. This is 
an inspiring picture to us and should be to 
every teacher. It makes the teacher think of 
the responsibility resting upon him. He must 
lead and encourage each and every student to 


do his best. 


Stenography Important 


You are starting upon a highly important 
work—you students—more important, perhaps, 
than you imagine. Have you stopped to think 
what would happen to the wheels of business, 
if, over night, every shorthand writer and 
typist should vanish from the business office? 
Certainly the wheels would wobble. A way 
would be found to overcome the difficulty, no 
doubt; but it would require an entire recon- 
struction of our present method of handling 
correspondence and the recording of the doings 
of courts and deliberative bodies. Thus, you 
see, the work for which you are preparing is 
really a most important one. 


A Worthwhile Profession 


Shorthand is a profession as great as that 
of medicine or the law. Therefore it is worthy 
of your best effort. It offers unlimited oppor- 
tunities, not only from a practical, but also 
from an intellectual standpoint. Most of you, 
possibly, were induced to study shorthand be- 
cause it offers a way to certain employment, 
and unequalled opportunities for promotion. 
This is a practical view. Everyone knows of 
the demand for good stenographers, and how 
such a position places one in line for rapid 
promotion to the bigger executive positions in 
business and the professions. 

Some of you, doubtless, have realized the 


educational and intellectual value of the study 
of shorthand. It gives you an acquaintance 
with the English language that you can 
scarcely obtain in any other way, and leads 
you to appreciate the beauties of the language 
It gives you an accurate knowledge of words 
and grammatical construction, and thus you 
develop a taste for analytical reading. 


Deve lops Mental Power 


We often think of shorthand, too, as being 
the cause of great achievements. Here we 
place the emphasis at the wrong place. What 
we should emphasize is the fact that the study 
and writing of shorthand develops the qualities 
of mind which are indispensable to attaining 
distinction in life. Our experience proves that 
there is no subject that will more quickly in 
crease the power of concentration, sharpen the 
judgment, and develop greater mental alert 
ness than shorthand. These qualities surely 
are indispensable to attaining greatness in any 
endeavor. 


Success Rests With You 


The part that you play in this important 
field will depend almost entirely upon your- 
self. Without a single exception, those who 
have attained fame from the ranks of stenog 
raphers have been, first, good stenographers. 
They put their entire energy into becoming 
experts, and the habits they formed of doing 
things well extended to all their activities. 
Their skill in shorthand attracted the attention 
of those higher up, and, because of this, they 
were given opportunities and responsibilities 
which would have been denied them had they 
possessed less skill 

The supply of good stenographers is never 
equal to the demand, but the world is full of 
those who aspire to do just enough to get by 
To become proficient in shorthand, the price 
must be paid. The price is earnest, honest 


effort, intelligently applied. Your success cd 
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pends upon you. You must have enthusiasm 
for the study, a real desire to learn, an am- 
bition to perfect each step as you go, and a will 
to make of yourself the best possible stenog- 
rapher. 


Three Features of Shorthand Study 


The study of shorthand involves but three 
features—theory, reading, and writing. This 
sounds very simple. It is, if each step is 
thoroughly mastered. You must master each 
principle in theory as you come to it and get 
sufficient practice in execution to enable you 
to write the characters quickly, accurately, and 
easily. Do enough reading to enable you to 
recognize the characters instantly. Take as 
an illustration, the theory applied in the first 
lesson. 


Lesson One 


There are nine consonants and six vowels 
to be memorized. The circle joinings may be 
briefly stated thus: 

Circles are inside of curves; 

On the back of the first when between 
reverse curves; 

Clock, or right-motion, before, after, or 
between straight lines written in the 
same direction; and 

Outside of angles. 


Then there are twelve wordsigns. It is im- 
portant that you “overlearn,” as it were, these 
wordsigns—that you may recall them instantly. 

Review the principles and study:the illus- 
trations frequently. You review only the 
things you already know. If you do not know 
a thing you cannot review it—you must /earn 
it. Reviews prevent forgetting. 

In learning a principle you must first analyse 
and establish in your mind what the principle 
really is; then learn how it is applied; and 
then drill on the words illustrating it. It will 
be an advantage to practice reading the out- 
lines given in the General Exercise before 
writing them. This will give you a correct 
first impression of the outline—an indispen- 
sable element in the learning of shorthand. 
Then practice the execution of the outline 
several times, keeping your mind concentrated 
on the word you are writing. Before you write 
a shorthand outline, you must have a clear 
picture of it formed in your mind. When this 
is done, the execution of the characters will 
be simple and easy. 

All shorthand is merely a repetition of a few 
elementary forms in various combinations; 
therefore, if you acquire the habit of execut- 
ing the elementary characters accurately, and 
you extend this to the various combinations, 
your writing will be both fluent and accurate. 
Correct forms are the result of correct move- 
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ment. It is as easy to secure accuracy of 
movement with speed as without it. No matter 
how accurately the form may be in your mind's 
eye, unless you get sufficient writing prac- 
tice you will not have the control of the hand 
necessary to rapid, facile execution. 


How to Practice 


First, practice writing the simple characters, 
observing carefully the length of the strokes 
and the size of the circles. Then practice the 
frequent combinations, such as kr, &/, gr, al, 
etc. Develop these into words—cream, creed, 
clay, clad, gray, green, gleam, glean. Under 
each principle you will encounter new com- 
binations. Practice each new combination until 
you master it and can write it rapidly and 
fluently. 

The drills given in this department each 
month are primarily reading exercises. In the 
first section, words are given to test your 
ability to read separate words without the aid 
of context, or sense. You must depend en 
tirely on the written characters. This develops 
observation, which includes discrimination in 
form, length, and size; also a quickness in 
making decisions which is necessary in writing 
shorthand at high speed. 

After you have read the entire plate several 
times and can read it quickly and without 
hesitation, you should then practice writing 
each form until you can write the plate with 
speed and accuracy. If you can get someone 
to dictate the words to you, you are the gainer. 
You know shorthand is written by sound. 

This same plan should be followed on the 
sentences. 


Lesson Two 


The frequent combinations which should be 
given preliminary practice in Lesson Two are 
pr, pl, br, bl, fr, fl, vr, vl. Note particularly 
the length of the various strokes and that the 
combinations are made with one sweep of the 
pen. Give special attention to the slant of the 
strokes of this Another group of 
combinations which requires attention occurs 


less mm. 


in such words as cash, catch, cage, gash, gage, 
shell, shelf, jail, jelly. Observe that these 
characters join without an angle; therefore, 
the circle is inside the curve. 


I s€SSONn 7 A reé 


The o-hook opens at the top and the right. 
It is made with the left or anti-clock motion. 
The hook should be kept narrow and deep 
The sides should be parallel. The reason the 
hook is turned on its side opening to the right 
before n, m, r, |, 1s to eliminate an angle. 
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Lesson Four 


The oo-hook opens at the bottom and the 
left. It is made with the right or clock motion. 
The penmanship features of this hook are the 
same as those of the o-hook. 

You will observe the hook is always placed 
on its side opening to the left after nm and m. 
It is placed on its side after k and g only when 
followed by r or 1. W is very simple—it is 
represented by the oo-hook at the beginning 
of words, and by the horizontal dash when in 
the body of words. Y is represented by the 
e-circle. When it is combined with a circle 
vowel, the two are made into a long loop, 
as in Yale. 


Lesson Five 


The two new strokes introduced in this 
lesson are s and th. There are two forms for 
each in order to make facile joinings with 
other characters. Learn thoroughly the rules 
for joining. There is no difference between 
the strokes for s and zs, the s stroke being used 
for s. Where necessary, the oblique dash may 
be added to show sz. The difference between 
s and x is in the slant. S is written at the same 
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slant as f and p, while x curves off to the right. 
The » stroke dropped, is used for ng, and it 
is made a trifle longer for nk. The prefixes 
and suffixes are so simple that it is not neces- 
sary to make further comment on them here. 
It is wise, however, to call them by their pre- 
fix or suffix names, instead of by the stroke 
which represents them. 


Lesson Six 


Before taking up the study of Lesson Six, 
it will be well for you to review the circle 
vowels in Lesson One and the hook vowels in 
Lessons Three and Four. You will observe 
that a diphthong is a union of two vowel 
sounds into one syllable; while a vowel com- 
bination is a combination of two vowels in 
different syllables. If the diphthong is com- 
posed of a hook and a circle, or vice versa, 
the vowels are written in the order of their 
occurrence, as in u, but if both are circles, a 
distinct sign is used, as in the diphthong i. 
This is true also of the vowel combinations, 
as in the words Leo and bias. Observe that in 
vowel combinations the outstanding vowel 
should be marked. The following diagram may 
be of help to you: 


Diphthongs 


« equals ¢ plus oo o 


ou, ow equals a plus oo a 


oi, oy equals aw plus ¢ J 


# equals a plus ¢ a 


Vowel Combinations 


¢ plus o, as in 
o plus a, as in 
o plus i, as in 
e plus a, as in 


é plus a, as in 


# plus any vowel 


as in-—— 


\ 


Leo 


. 


Noah 


snowy 


~ *. 
\y 
t hs 


create 


Arabia 


bias 


scsence 


coyote 


NVENNRE 


pious 
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Six Rules for Successful W ork 


By Glenn Frank 


President, Wisconsin University, Madison, Wisconsin 
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Che Secretary 
As Seen by James 8S. Black 


Editor of the El Paso (Texas) Times 


F we were a poet, and not merely poetically 

affected by the exceptional in life, we should 
like to sing the business secretary—especially 
of the feminine gender. There are schools, 
and even university departments, where the 
purely scientific phases of her functions are 
imparted. But mere classroom and laboratory 
training never has made her what she is today. 
For the crucial seven-tenths of her job is pure 
art—born in her as a distinct genius and cul- 
tivated by incessant and adroit practice. 

Errorless filing and fool-proof dictation reg- 
istry are among her virtues, but are not the 
signs of her true virtuosity. She must be— 
and is—gentle but authoritative among the per- 
sons of lowly estate about her establishment, 
winsome but authoritative to callers. She must 
be on comradely terms with all the regular 
human fixtures of her working place, and yet 
harbor dark secrets and never incur even the 
suspicion of indiscretion. 

She must be a sort of business housekeeper 
for the boss, unintrusive as a mouse, effective 
as a glacier. She must humor his tempera- 


mental working whims, adapt herself to his 
ups and downs of mood, know what he means 
to say when he does not know that he has not 


said what he means, route his vacation tour 
over strange railways, run his confidential er- 
rands, perhaps keep his personal bank account, 
store his favorite smoking item in her desk for 
his moments of dread and sudden lack, com- 
prehend his sense of humor. Sometimes she 
not only has to perform these duties for one 
boss, but for several. If Leonardo da Vinci 
was the world’s supreme artist in effective 
living, she has to run him a good second. She 
not only has to, but she does. When she does 
not, she is in danger of being promoted to 
being a department manager. 

Surely the country’s economic progress is 
indebted beyond measure to her who keeps 
strong men content, though engaged in the 
harassing duties called executive. Indeed, we 
are not so sure that the last generation's ex- 
pansion of business in the land is not as much 
due to the secretary as to mechanical inven- 
tion. We are anxiously awaiting the time 
when she is permitted to strike her stride into 
the field that waits for the blessing of her 
peculiar talents—the field of world diplomacy. 
Whether wars cease or cease not upon her 
entry they will at least become more comfort- 
able to fight. 
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SHORTHAND 
OTHER, LANDS 


Occasional Bits of News from Our Exchanges 
in France, Belgium, Germany, Spain, Russia, 
and England 
Retold by LOUIS A. LESLIE 
a 





E LEARN with 

pleasure of the ap- 

pointment of Albert 
Navarre as State Inspector 
of Technical Education by 
the Minister of Public In- 
struction. Mr. Navarre has 
had a long and brilliant career 
as a shorthand writer and 
author in France, being one 
of the most prominent ex- 
ponents of the Duployé sys- 
tem. He is director of the 
Revue du Bureau and of 
Le Sténographe illustré, both 
published in Paris. 


te 


Albert Navarre 


HE movement in this country toward 

vocational adaptation is finding an echo in 
France, as may be seen by the statement of 
Mile. Festeau of the Syndicat des secrétaires 
sténo-dactylographes-comptables de Paris that 
“there is too much dead wood in the secretarial 
profession.” This statement was made at the 
Annual Congress of the Fedération francaise 
des Unions de Syndicats féminins. Her con- 
clusion is that too many good manual workers 
are made into mediocre stenographers. Le 
Sténo-Dactylographe Francais of Bordeaux, 
in which Mlle. Festeau’s statement appears, 
suggests as a remedy that the schools abso- 
lutely refuse to give instruction in shorthand 
and typewriting to pupils not having had suf- 
ficient background to make proper use of their 
stenographic knowledge. Le Sténo-Dactylo- 
graphe says: “We know many schools which 
now apply this principle, but, alas, how many 
others think only of the number of pupils who 
at the end of the month will contribute to 
their treasury.” 


te 


CCORDING to a note in the Groote 
Schrijver, of Holland, the famous Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Thomas a Becket, 
murdered on the Cathedral altar in 1170, was 


system of 
John 


a writer of a 
shorthand devised by 


of Tilbury. 
ie 


ARLIER in the year the 

Gregg Writer congrat- 
ulated the Bayerische Blatter 
fiir Stenographie on having 
reached its Diamond Jubilee, 
and L’U'nité Sténographique 
on having reached its Golden 
Jubilee. 

We now extend our con- 
gratulations to the Rivista 
Degli Stenografi on having 
reached its Silver Jubilee. 
Although not quite so old as 
the Gregg Writer, still, La 
Rivista may well be proud of its quarter cen- 
tury of service to the shorthand writers of 
Italy and more particularly of Tuscany—it is 
published in Florence and is the organ of the 
Istituto Stenografico Toscano, 


H 


ee) 


T ‘ASSOCIATION Sténographique Unitaire 
certainly does take good care of its 
members. Last year we reported that through 
the good offices of the Association, the mem- 
bers of it were able to obtain substantial dis- 
counts at Parisian stores for almost any kind 
of goods they might wish to purchase. Not 
content with saving its members money, the 
Association, through its organ, L’Unité Sté- 
nographique, organizes excursions in and 
around Paris. In the issue before us is a 
notice of a visit to the Catacombes. The mem- 
bers are instructed to meet at the subway 
station, each one provided with his own candle! 
As a contrast to the rather weird picture 
presented of these courageous Parisian stenog- 
raphers groping about in the Catacombes, 
candle in hand, we are given the account of the 
previous visit, made to no less practical and 
unromantic a place than a furniture factory. 
For the week after the Catacombes, a bus 
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excursion to Chantilly is scheduled, and the 
prospectus promises several chateaux and a 
“promenade en forét.” 


te 


N a recent issue of the Bulletin de la 

Chambre de Commerce de Madagascar, 
we find the following paragraph: “The Council 
has received a letter from Mme. Magna, of 
Tananarive, saying that as the Delegate for 
Madagascar of the Institut Sténographique de 
France she desires to offer a free course in 
their shorthand system under the patronage of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Tananarive. 
The Chamber has accepted the proposition so 
graciously made by Mme. Magna and has 
decided to place at her disposition a suitable 
place for a classroom, the only condition being 
that Mme. Magna’s classes should not inter- 
fere with the regular evening courses of the 
Chamber.” 

From this paragraph it is obvious that 
stenography is getting at least its share of 
attention in sub-equatorial regions, 


so 


HE fifteenth “Féte” of the Federation of 

Stenographic Societies of Normandy and 
Picardy was held in May at Caen. We see in 
Le Sténographe illustré that the City of Caen 
voted a subvention of 2,000 francs. Other 
liberal subsidies were voted by the cities of 
Deauville, Dieppe, and the Chambers of Com- 
merce of Dieppe, Elbeuf, Tréport, and Cal- 
vados. 


ko 


N the ninth Briand Cabinet the holders 

of two of the most important places gave 
to their daughters the responsible post of pri- 
vate secretary. These were M. Péret, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and M. Malvy, Secretary 
of the Interior. There appears in a recent 
issue of L’Etoile Sténographique de France, 
published in Lille, an interview with Mlle. 
Odette Péret. According to L’Etoile, Mile. 
Péret, who is “very young, very dainty, and 
very pretty,” is also a good stenographer. 
L’Etoile avers that the last fact is the one 
which led to the interview, but you may draw 
your own conclusions. 

Mile. Péret said in part: “I am very much 
thrilled to be here and to have all these people 
under my orders! I work very hard. I come 
in the morning at 9 o'clock and often I am 
still here at 8 o’clock at night! But I do not 
want to be thought an intellectual, I cannot 
stand all these young girls who think only of 
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gaining their degrees. I cook, I sew, I nurse, 
I typewrite for Papa, and here I am in the 
Cabinet service!” L’Etoile comments: “What 
a fine French girl and what an ideal secretary 
for a father . . and later for a husband! 
How useful are shorthand and typewriting to 
everyone, no matter how elevated their social 
condition !” 

The exclamation points are faithfully copied 
from the original artic'e in L’Etoile. 


ti 


O many stories are told of shorthand 

writers getting words wrong that it is 
rather refreshing to come across a story that 
works the other way. In La Vérité Sténo- 
graphique of Paris a story is told of a former 
reporter of the Municipal Council of Toulouse. 
It seems that when he was first engaged to 
report the debates of the Council, one of the 
opposition newspapers took occasion to criti- 
cise the administration, printing sarcastically, 
“Our city has just enriched its collection by a 
stenographer.” One of the citizens, curious to 
see a stenographer, went to the first session 
of the Council and, seeing a superb new crystal 
chandelier, asked his neighbor, “Is that the 
new stenographer ?” 


we 


INCE the last list was published in this 
Department, we have established exchanges 
with the following magazines: 


France 
France Stenographe, 30 bis, Rue Emile-Fourcand, 
Bordeaux 
Le Secrétaire Commercial, 35, Rue Sellier, Nancy 
Ttaly 
Grafia, Piazza S. S. Apostoli, 49, Roma 


Germany 

Allgemeine Deutsche Stenographen-Zeitung, Albert- 
strasse, 36, Leipzig 

Bunte Blatter, Heckners Verlag, Wolfenbiittel 

Deutsche Stenographen-Zeitung, Heckners Verlag, 
Wolfenbittel 

Deutsche Kurzschrift, Carmerstr. 62, Essen-West 

Gabelsberger-Heim, Neustadt a. d. Haardt 

Nationalstenographische Bundes-Zeitung, Libecker- 
strasse, Essen-West 

Die Redezeichenkunst, Altkolziglow, Pommern 

Vorwarts immer, riickwarts nimmer!, Neustadt a. d. 
Haardt 


oe 


NDER the heading “Shorthand to the 

Aid of American Modesty,” La Revue 
Sténographique Belge of Brussels gives an 
account of the arrest of the actors in the 
Chelsea Theatre, New York City, on the 
charge of offending public morality. The title 
of the performance as given in La Revue is 
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Femmes sauvages. We leave it to our readers 
tu turn that into idiomatic English. 

To quote: 

“The police first took down in shorthand 
the dialogue, then announced during the per- 
formance that the establishment was to be 
closed. In spite of the audience's shouts of 
protest, the thirty-six actors, scantily clad, 
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were taken to the courtroom and released on 
bail. The piece was subsequently put on the 
stage again with some changes, and the police 
did not interfere with it.” 

La Revue may be interested to learn, how- 
ever, that the police did interfere and were 
forced to remove /es Femmes sauvages again 
to the courtroom. 


One Stroke a VV ord! 


PITTSBURGH newspaper not long 

ago gave the following account of an 

invention that will put a new angle on 
typewriting speed practice some day in the 
future if the invention proves practical. 

Mr. Bennington’s machine, the paper said, 
does not write all words with one stroke of 
the keys, for he has selected only the twenty- 
two words that he found to be in most common 
use, either alone or as syllables of ordinary 
words. These are as, 000, at, all, are, be, 
by, but, for, he, it, in, is, if, not, of, on, to, the, 
we, was, you, which, according to the inventor, 
constitute approximately 31.8 per cent of the 
words in common use, the sentence he selects 
as an example being: “Now is the time for 
all good men to ccme to the aid of the party.” 
In this nine of the sixteen words may be 
written on his typewriter each with a single 
touch. 

Mr. Bennington uses a standard keyboard 
with extra keys for these words arranged 
on three sides of it. The machine itself has 
several other features which the inventor 
claims are improvements. These are an escape- 
ment lock which makes it possible to write in 
any direction; a return lever which when de- 
pressed by the little finger returns the carriage 
for a new line, and two platen keys which 
feed the paper up or down by a single touch. 

In describing how this new typewriter oper- 
ates, Marjorie Gordon Bowne has the follow- 
ing to say in “Science and Invention,” the ital- 
icized syllables being written with one stroke: 

The other day a new type of instrument to 
increase the speed and incidentally lighten the 
labor of the day’s work, came to my attention. 
It is a typewriter which actually seems human. 
Jt does not need to have each separate key 
pressed in order to evolve such simple words 
as “are,” “if,” “on,” “to,” “the,” etc. The 


words and parts of words are formed thus: 

It will write these words of its own accord 
when only one key is depressed, instead of the 
two or three which would be necessitated on 
the typewriters in common use today. To 
many people this im itself would be a marvel, 
but the machine has also been improved in 
many of the mechanical parts such as the 
roller and carriage return, 

But all this is moving too fast. Let us go 
back and trace the construction of the new 
mechanism, bit by bit. 

Like most great things, the evolution of 
this unique machine was simple. /t began 
years ago on a little farm in Ohio where Wes- 
ley Hienry Bennington was born. From the 
first, he had a desire to invent, but as*he grew 
older the realization that before he could do 
anything he must know something arrived, 
and he went to the Ohio Northern University 
where he worked his way through, specializing 
in sciences and law. Immediately upon gradu- 
ation the need of money drove him to a nearby 
law office where he worked as a stenographer. 

It did not take Mr. Bennington long to note 
the fact that the English language has but 26 
letters and, therefore, it must of course have 
numerous repetitions of a single letter in sen- 
tences. 

The twenty-two words added to the keyboard 
alone would greatly increase the speed with 
which the typist could write her letters, but 
when we stop to consider the added benefit of 
the word combinations made possible we realize 
the tremendous advance which will be marked 
by the inauguration of these typewriters in the 
offices throughout the land. 

The more technical advantages of the new- 
est mvention lie in the fact that the carriage 
release may be worked without the typist rais- 
ing her hands from the keyboard. 
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Shorthand Cross- W ord Puzzle No. 17 
Contributed to the Gregg Writer CrossWord Puzale Collection 
By Willie Carter 


Hamtramck Hig h School, Hamtramck, Mic higan 


















































Horizontal Vertical 
1 A boat 1 An auxiliary verb 
Mirth 2 Fifth month 
Sound in body $} Pertaining to education 
To ford Belonging to us 
Small 5 Highly Anished 
The main part of anything Myself 
2 To pay inadequately Testament 
Heed 8 Keeper 
Not accidental 0 Believe 
To brag Profitable 
Preposition To place 
To be in debt 5 Pertaining to Italy 
Greater 7 Gay 
Word expressing negatior 19 Nothing more than 
Personal pronoun B 4 22 Part of verb “‘to be” 
Unlawful Key lo Cross-H ord Puzzle 26 Chance 
: Without an equal Noa. 16 27 System of shorthand 
Something worn on the foot 28 Offer for consideration 
Relate From the June Greaa Writer 29 One who writes 
3 A metal 32 To set 
Trust , 35 Genuine 





Equal * 37 On all sides 

$ To make different 38 An interrogative pronoun 
Of low birth . 40 Within 
Performed 41 Expired 
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The 


F we had to choose again we do not know 
of any subject that we would select in 
preference to shorthand. We would not 
leave out, nor would we neglect, a single one of 
the important academic subjects, but somewhere 
in the curriculum we would find a daily hour 
in which to crowd in a study that, in this com- 
mercial age, has more than a passing claim 
being considered “fundamental.” 

Shorthand is without doubt the most readily 
useful subject that the young man or young 
woman can study today. It has not the neces- 
sity of English or the disciplinary value of 
mathematics, but who will say that it 
not possess much of both? 

Shorthand has long been recognized as the 
ideal stepping-stone Many of 
the most prominent successes in the commercial 
world today owe their humbler beginnings to 
the art of pot-hooks and circles. There is no 
quicker way to useful knowledge and advance- 
ment than to sit as a secretary beside the 
managers of industries, to write the letters 
and the dispatches from headquarters, and to 
absorb almost automatically the routine of the 
industry. There is the business world laid out 
before the eves of the secretary. He 
from the top down—and through and through. 

But with all its importance as a stepping- 
stone, the subject possesses another value that 
There is a distinct 
value in the study. 


does 


into business. 


sees it 


is frequently overlooked. 
cultural, an educational, 
And mental discipline as well. It necessarily 
induces much of the accuracy of thought so 
characteristic of mathematics; it quickens the 
memory; and above all it stimulates the 
understanding and familiarity with the Mother 
Tongue. The stock in trade of the shorthand 
writer is words, and words make up the warp 
and woof of all transmitted thought. The 
good shorthand writer must of necessity 
possess more than an ordinary acquaintance 
with the language and the thought of his 
time. This knowledge comes, as a matter of 
fact, with the study itself. It is impossible to 
write shorthand without understanding the 
subject matter of what you are putting down 
in shorthand characters. The better your 
ability in shorthand, necessarily the better 


Magi Cc A rt 


English literature 
carried to its limit 
best thought-in- 
found. It is im- 
and write short 


student of English and of 
must Shorthand 
of possibility is one of the 
ducing subjects that can be 
“dumbell” 
hand as it should be written. 

But the art must be mastered. No mere 
slipshod contact with it will bring the many 
advantages which it has to offer. However, 
the mastery of it is no difficult feat if it is 
gone about in an intelligent way. The 
f shorthand is in the 
is the basis, the crux, of the 
them and you will find the 
pleasant. 

We repeat, we would make the 
again, and from the depths of our experience 
we congratulate every one of you who is be- 
ginning the study of the magic art this month. 


you be 


possible to be a 


secret 
Here 
Master 
and 


first few lessons. 
study. 
Way easy 


same choice 


Pal J “ 6; al 2? 


Princeton Faculty Differs on 
Six Most Vital Words 


EVERAL of the 

paper told us 

ideas of the six 
in the English language. 
follow: 


faculty, the 
given their 
important 


Princeton 
recently, have 
most words 


Some of the answers 


President John Grier Hibben—Duty 


self-control, service, sacrifice 
Van Dyke—A, the, is, no, yes, do 
Professor of Biolog 
truth, beauty 
Andrew Fleming West—Knowledge, 


humor. 


Henry 

Edwin Grant Conklin, 
cerity, sanity, humanity, love 
Dean loyalty, 
magnanimity, 

J. D. Snaeth, Professor of English and director of 
the crews—-Luherty, 
gence, character. 


energy, courage 


loyalty, sympathy, justice, intel 


This is an interesting discussion—especially 
to the stenographer, who deals in words day 
in and day out. What do you think are the six 
most important words—send in your list. Dr, 
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Van Dyke evidently has taken what he con- 
siders the most important words from the 
viewpoint of use in the language— not what they 
mean. The ten most important words in the 
language, in their order of frequency, are the, 
of, and, to, a, in, that, it, is, 1, comprising about 
ten per cent of all written and spoken lan- 
guages. The one hundred commonest words 
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comprise about fifty per cent and the one thou- 
sand commonest words about seventy-five per 
cent. We have seen lists of words compiled 
to apply to different situations, too, as, for ex 
ample, the most heartening words—“inclosed 
find check”; or, as Mark Twain translates it, 
“not guilty”; or the saddest words, “please 
remit.” 


Business Letters 


Le ters te Large Users 


[From 


Luft 


“Gardner's Constructive Dictatior 








pages 236 and 239, letters 1 and 4) 
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_V 
ART ands CREDENTIALS 
“DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by FLORENCE E.ULRICH 


Hark, Ye Beg: nners! 


AVE you read the amusing adventures 
IH of that poor, misguided seeker of 
romance—Don Quixote? He became 
confounded, you remember, reading the whirl- 
ing mass of romantic literature of his day 
and time and subsequently lost his equilibrium. 
He started out to seek adventure, as did the 
chivalrous knights of old, with high aspirations 
and lofty ideals of chivalry and heroism, and 
found it, but the encounters always left him 
in a sorry plight. Frankly, I think that he 
could have avoided much of the trouble he got 
into if he had contumacious and 
heeded some of the excellent advice of his 
good friend, Sancho Panza. 
Thinking about all of you folk 
peering into pages of your shorthand and type 
writing books for the first time this month, 
with perhaps only partly formed ideas of what 
you are working for and what you want to be, 
brought to my mind this story of Don Quixote, 
and the glory he might have won were it not 
for his perversity of nature. You see Don 
Quixote was not so different from the rest of 
us when he declined to accept the kind offers 
of his friends. Most of us persist in doing 
things our own way until we find ourselves 
head over heels in trouble. Then there are 
great lamentations. 


been less 


eagerly 


. 


My First Experience in Learning Shorthand 


I recall quite vividly the first time I looked 
inside a shorthand textbook. The little curves 
and circles fascinated me. I read the text and 
wrote the characters rather awkwardly at 
first, I confess, but with increasing assurance 
that I was starting aright. I could read and 
I could write shorthand—after a fashion. I 
insisted, though, on writing the characters 
down the page in a column. My teacher ex- 
plained that they should be written across the 
page, but I, in my eagerness to explore the 


realms of shorthand, did not heed him. That 
evening | practiced energetically, writing col- 
umn after column and page after page of 
shorthand until, very naturally, the habit of 
writing that way—the column way, I mean— 
became fixed. The next day I entered the 
classroom confident that I should be a shining 
light for others. Alas! the teacher did not 
dictate words; he dictated sentences, and my 
common told me that sentences could 
not be “columnized” even if words could. That 
is how I learned my first lesson in “attention.” 


sense 


Start Right 


There is only one safe way to write short- 
hand and that is the right way. The time to 
learn to write shorthand correctly is now, 
while you are practicing the outlines in the 
very first lesson. If you do not, you will get 
into all kinds of difficulty just as the Don did. 

You cannot know how eagerly we teachers 
look forward to each new group of students, 
and with what interest we watch your growth 
and development. Who can tell which one of 
you, like Mr. Swem and Mr. Dupraw, will 
some day win the Championship Crp?  Per- 
haps your ambition is to become a reporter, 
and there is no reason why you cannot realize 
it if you will heed the advice of your teacher 
and practice each shorthand lesson faithfully. 


What One Boy Did 


A young lad in our office, who came to us 
from high school a year or two ago, then writ 
ing about 120 words a minute, had the am- 
bition to become a reporter. Each evening 
after his day’s work was done he had his little 
brother dictate to him for at least an hour. 
His speed increased until he could write 200 
words a minute. Not realizing the importance 
of reading everything that he wrote, however, 
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he soon sacrificed legibility to speed. He tried 
the Gregg Writer medal tests at 125, 150, and 
175 words a minute, respectively. He made 
only a few errors on the 125, but his accuracy 
was not so good on the 150. His errors grew 
to an alarming number on the 175, and he 
concluded that if he wanted to be a good re- 
porter he must learn not only to execute char- 
acters rapidly but to execute correct char- 
acters rapidly—he would have to make gs look 
like gs, ds like ds, etc. He devoted fifteen 
minutes a day to practicing good notes in 
addition to the regular time spent on speed. 
When he took the 200-word test for the dia- 
mond medal he qualified with a remarkably 
small number of errors. He has just been 
appointed court reporter for the Marine Serv- 
ice, with a salary of approximately three thou- 
sand dollars a year, and he is still a youngster 
of seventeen! 

Shorthand is the key that unlocks many 
doors to successful careers in the business and 
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professional world, and your success depends 
upon the use you make of that key. The key 
is just as available to you as a certain key 
was to a traveling salesman. This salesman 
was motoring along a country road when he 
discovered that the radiator of his car needed 
water. He walked up the path to the farm- 
house nearby and found nobody home, but a 
note on the door read, “Have gone out, Henry. 
The key is under the mat.” He took the key, 
unlocked the door, fetched the water, locked 
the door, and replaced the key for Henry. 
The key to opportunity is given here under 
your hand. Your teacher will tell you how 
to use it, but you yourself must unlock the 
door if you would enter. Many interesting 
certificates and prizes are available to you 
through the Art and Credentials Department, 
so I urge you to do all that you can, the best 
that you can each day in order that you may 
receive some of the beautiful awards that are 


described below. 


Gregg Writer Awards 
Complete Theory 


HE Complete Theory Certifica‘e issued 
by the Art and Credentials Department is 
a certificate of evidence of your ability to apply 
the principles of the Manual. A test of two 
hundred words is sent from this office to 
teachers upon application. It embraces various 
principles in the Manual, and is designed to 
test the pupils’ knowledge of theory immedi- 
ately after completing the Manual. In many 
schools this test is a requirement for promo- 
tion and graduation. 
The passing grade to secure one of the cer- 


tificates is minety per cent. That is, you are 
permitted to have twenty errors on the two 
hundred word test. If you fail to qualify on 
the first Complete Theory Test, application 
may be made for a final Complete Theory 
Test, the satisfactory passing of which entitles 
you to the Complete Theory Certificate. If 
you fail to qualify on both tests, no other test 
can be given in the same school year, so it is 
to your advantage to learn your lessons thor- 
oughly as you go along. Approximately two 
thousand certificates were issued last year. 


The O. G,. A, Credentials 





CERTIFICATE of mem- 
bership in the Order of 
Gregg Artists will be issued to 
you if you reach the required 
standard of proficiency in short- 
OF THE] hand writing. More than twelve 
ORDER] thousand new members were 
taken into the Order last year, 
and approximately thirty thousand applications 
made. It is one of the largest organizations in 
the world, and has considerably more than a 
hundred thousand members scattered all over 
the globe. The influence of the O. G. A. is 
wide-spread, and enthusiastic members may be 
found in Italy, England, Ireland, Scotland, 
China, India, Siam, Straits Settlements, Peru, 
Barbados, the East and West Indies. 
Wouldn't you like to join? 


EMBLEM 











The winning of the O. G. A. Certificate is 
a recognized testimonial of practical writing 
ability. It means that the holder of it has 
acquired not only a good knowledge of short- 
hand, but a good practical style of writing. 
That is why, in hundreds of schools through- 
out the country, an O. G. A. membership cer- 
tificate has been made the standard of effi- 
ciency, in many cases being required for gradu- 
ation. O. G. A. clubs have been organized for 
mutual educational and social advantage, and 
the Order since its inauguration in 1912 has 
elevated shorthand writing to an unusual level 
of artistic and practical excellence. 

A beautiful new certificate in two colors is 
awarded to anyone who submits a satisfactory 
specimen of notes, written from the material 
printed in this Department each month and 
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submitted in accordance with the conditions 
specified with each test. To be eligible papers 
must show: 


(a) Correct application of the principles. 

(b) Smooth, even, and light lines, secured by writing 
with an easy fluent movement. 

(c) Correct curvature, slant, and method of joining 


(d) Uniform size and proportion of characters, and 


uniform spacing between outlines. 


How to Prepare and Submit Papers 


Either pen or pencil may be used in the 
preparation of the specimen, but writing shou'd 
be made in a column two and one-half inches 
wide, with a nice, even margin all around the 
writing. Ruled paper preferably should be 
used. 

Practice the test given in the Department 
until you secure two copies that represent your 
best work. Mail one of these to the Editor 
of the Department before the twenty-fifth of 
the month following publication of the test 
you are submitting, and retain the other for 
comparison with the official plate published in 
the second succeeding issue. Examination fee 
(ten cents) must accompany each paper sub- 
mitted for the membership certificate. 


Certificates Granted 


The specimen will be reviewed, and if it 
reaches the required standard, a membership 
certificate will be awarded and mailed to you; 
otherwise, your work will be returned with 
suggestions and criticisms, and you may try 
again. 

If your notes are better than the average, 
you are given Honorable Mention in the Gregg 
Writer, and as a reward of merit the little 
gold O. G. A. pin. The standard set for the 
winning of the O. G. A. Certificate is within 
the reach of all. A practical style of short- 
hand is demanded—the style that is dependable 
and essential to good stenographic work. 


Superior Merit Cert if ates 


To those who are exceptionally skillful 
writers and who wish to aspire to something 
higher than the O. G. A. Membership Certifi 
cate, is offered the Certificate of Superior 
Merit. It is a certificate primarily for pro 
fessional writers. It appeals particularly to 
teachers, but is available to any writer whose 
notes show the required excellence. While 
notes accepted for this certificate are judged 
by the same basic qualities as determine the 
issuance of the Membership Certificate, the 
standard is very much higher. Application for 
the Superior Merit Certificate will be received 
only from those who hold O. G. A. Member 
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ship Certificates, and candidates should 
state on their specimens. Specimens must bi 
t and mk, and the cxramination 
fee of fifty cents should accompany the paper. 
A detailed criticism is made if the test does 
not qualify. 

The Certificate of Superior Merit is issued 
in two forms—tred seal and gold seal While 
the standard set to obtain the red seal Superior 


written with pi 


Merit Certificate is very high, it is not as high 
as that required for the gold seal, and conse 
quently more students are able to qualify for 
it. Twenty-three Superior Merit Certificates 
were awarded last year. If you are ambitious 
to become an expert shorthand writer, aim to 
quality for t! Superior Merit Certificate, 
because it is representative of the style of 
shorthand that will distinguish you as a pro 
iessional. Champion speed writers like M1: 
Swem and Mr. Dupraw have it, and you 
should strive for a similar style of writing i 


order to acquire one. 


Prizes 


In addition to the certificate 1 tet r more 
specimens submitted in a club quality, th 
writer of the best paper in the club will re 
he bronze O. G. A. pin; th 
writer of the best paper in a club of twenty 


ceive as a prize t 


or more qualifying specimens, a silver pin; 
the writer of the best paper in a club of thirty 
or more qualifying specimens, a gold pin; the 
writer of the best paper in a club of fifty 
more qualifying specimens, a silver ring; 
writer of the best paper in a club of 
five or more qualifying specimens, a 2g 
Teachers can procure a copy of the Art and 
Credentials booklet, telling about club award 
and certificates, by writing to this Department. 
If teachers will send the remittance to pay 
the examination fees with the club, it will ex 
pedite handling and prevent errors that other 
wise might occur. Remittances should be mad 
l 19 Writer 


payable to the order of the Gri 


An Tun cation Thi 
The New Hor 


To all classes that succeed in securing 
O.G.A Membership Certificates tor 
dent in the class, the Art and Credentials De 
partment will supply a beautifully engrossed 
Honor Roll upon which may be inscribed th 
names of all of the students in the class who 


each stu 


succeed in winning a Membership Certificate 
in the Order of Gregg Artists. This beautifu! 
scroll will be mailed to the teacher as soon as 
the 100% group is reported. Your ambition 
should be to have your name upon the Honor 
Roll before you leave—the ambition of every 
student who loves his Alma Mater. 
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‘Typewriting Credentials 





A’ important qualification of 
2 good stenography is the ability 
to write correct notes rapidly, but 
that ability alone does not make a 
good stenographer. The modern 
Aeris A conception of stenography embraces 
37 typewriting, too, and a stenographer 
who is not a skillful typist is of 

little practical value in a stenographic position. 
Not only will a stenographer’s typewriting 
duties consist of transcribing letters and 
arranging them neatly and accurately on a 
letterhead, but frequently he is called upon to 
make tabulated reports and indexes, arrange 
advertising copy, etc., which requires good 
typewriting technique and skill in the arrange- 














ment of copy. 

A lawyer said to me some time ago: “A 
stenographer who can be depended upon to 
typewrite an affidavit quickly and accurately 
is invaluable in this kind of work, but they 
are pretty hard to find. That is why I am 
keeping my girl even though she does not 
seem to have the initiative that would make 
her twice as valuable to me.” 

Expert typewriting is necessary in the office 
where a dictaphone is used. It is important 
in a lawyer's office, and for public steno- 
graphic work. 

Office production depends as much, if not 
more, upon typewriting speed and accuracy 
as upon shorthand, and the student who has 
not developed a high degree of skill in it has 
only half completed his job. 


The O. A. T. 


The Order of Artistic Typists is a pro- 
fessional organization of artists in type- 
writing. Its object is to develop interest in 
higher typewriting skill, combining the indis- 
pensable qualities of speed, accuracy, and at- 
tractiveness in setting-up any piece of mat- 
ter. In the examination of copy after copy 
of typewritten work, we find some specimens 
standing out because of neatness, accuracy, and 
artistry of arrangement, while others drop 
into a mediocre class due to slovenly appear- 
ance. Just so, in the classroom, some one or 
more students’ work will almost invariably 
stand out from all others as beautiful samples 
of typewriting. Does yours? A business man 
likes to have his letters look neat and attrac- 
tive, and your promotion may depend upon 
that quality in your work. 

Junior membership in the Order of Artistic 
Typists is open to anyone studying type- 
writing who is able to pass the Junior Test 
printed monthly in the Gregg Writer. The 


primary object of the test is to gauge your 
ability to arrange “plain copy” artistically. 

The observance of these few suggestions 
will enable you to qualify for the beautiful 
Junior certificate : 


1. Read carefully the instructions with the 
tests to be sure you understand what is required 


given 


2. Keep margins as nearly even as possible. 

3. Do not erase; erasures are not permitted. 

4. Use good quality paper of regular letter size 
eight and one-half by eleven inches (except where 
legal size is specified in the directions). 

See that the ribbon used is capable of producing 
good, clear copy. 
Arrange the Junior test on one sheet only. Each 
part of the Senior test requires a sheet, making 
two sheets to the test. 
Indent paragraphs either five or ten spaces, but 
keep them uniform throughout the test. A lesser 
number than five spaces or a greater number than 
five, unless it be ten, should not be used. 
Type a proper heading or caption on tabulated 
work. The wording must be clear and under 
standable, but it must be as brief as possible. 
Tests should be properly punctuated. 
Center the heading or title of a test. 
Mail the papers to the Editor of the Department 
with sufficient postage to cover transportation, and 
a remittance inclosed to cover the fees. Papers 

may be folded and sent in regular envelopes to 
reduce the cost of postage to a minimum, but 
they should be neatly folded—otherwise sent flat. 
Papers that are rolled usually present a very 
mussy appearance and detract from the neatness 
of the copy. 
Type your name, name and address of your 
school, if you are attending one, and the date 
on each paper. If you fail to do this the paper 
may become detached and lost, in the event of 
which we cannot make a report. 
Submit the test before the twenty-fifth of the 
month following its publication. An examination 
fee of ten cents should be sent with each Junior 
as well as Senior test, when both are submitted 
at one time for certificates. Certificates of mem 
bership in the Junior or Senior diviston will be 
issued to all candidates whose work receives the 
approval of the examiners. 


Senior Order of Artistic Typists 


Senior membership is open to all typists 
who have reached a speed of at least forty 
words a minute on plain copy. Senior tests 
must be accompanied by a signed statement to 
the effect that the candidate has attained this 
average speed in his class work, but the test 
submitted need not be timed, as it requires 
elements of arrangement that may slow the 
typist’s normal speed. 

Junior and Senior tests are printed each 
month in the Gregg Writer. These tests may 
be practiced as often as desired, but only one 
specimen of each should be sent to us. 
Directions for preparing the tests are given 
in connection with them in every issue of the 
magazine. Be sure to read them carefully. 
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Since the typewritten transcript is the sub- 
stantial evidence of your ability as a stenogra- 
pher, the artistic appearance of your work 
may have a direct bearing upon your success 
in qualifying for your first position. The 
artistic arrangement of a piece of typewritten 
copy may be the means of keeping you “on 
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the job” when others fail. The cultivation, 
therefore, of artistry in typing is a very im- 
portant element in practice work 

The Senior certificate, issued to all who 
qualify on the Senior test, is large and beau 
tiful and bears a gold seal. You will be 
happy to own one. Start your practice now! 


Competent Typists’ Test 
- 





"THE necessity for artistic type- 
writing is generally agreed 
upon, but not enough attention is 
given by most students to rapid 
typewriting. There are still schools 
where only thirty words a minute 

peas are required for graduation—a 
TYPIST | deplorable fact in the eyes of many 
business men. The typist who can 
turn out copy rapidly that is perfect and artistic 
is the specialist in his work. Such a typist 
can add to his salary considerably by doing 
extra manuscript copying. There were about 
5,000 typists last year who wrote fifty or 
more net words a minute for ten minutes with 
not more than five errors and qualified for the 
Competent Typist Certificate. The Competent 
Typist Certificate is small—will fit in a card 
case—and is beautifully made in two colors, 
with the C. T. Emblem on it. Not only do 
you have the Competent Typist Certificate and 
pin to look forward to, but you may, if you 
try hard enough, help your class win the 
beautiful big silver trophy in the school 
contest. This contest will be announced in 
the November Gregg Writer. With the new 
standard of five strokes to a word, adopted 
last year, many more students were able to 
qualify for the certificate and win Honorable 














Mention. Some very interesting and aston- 
ishing records were made. They will be 
published with the announcement of the results 
of the C. T. contest in the October Gregg 
Writer. We endeavor to make the C. T. 
test as interesting as possible each month, 
so that you will enjoy practicing it over and 
over again. You may practice it until you 
can write at a rate of fifty or more net words 
a minute for ten minutes with not more than 
five errors. 

It is easy enough to say “I am going to 
win,” but it requires determination, per- 
sistence, and grit to do it. You must not give 
up. There will be days when for one reason 
or another you will not be able to do as well 
as you did the day before. That happens to 
each of us. On such days the lazy man 
quits, but the ambitious man grits his teeth 
and says, “I will show them tomorrow.” 
Last year one of our typewriting contestants 
worked a whole month without increasing het 
speed one word and the next month she 
pushed her speed up three words more. Inas 
much as she was writing over a hundred words 
a minute, that was a fine accomplishment 
You, too, can win the goal you seek if you 
are earnest, and if you will put your shoulder 
to the wheel and keep it there, 


Gregg Transcription Tests 


HE Gregg Transcription Test, begun 

at the official request of the National 
Commercial Teachers’ Federation at its con- 
vention in 1922, is one of the most popular 
certificate activities of the Gregg Writer. 
There were 16,626 of these shorthand speed 
certificates issued last year—6,470 at 60 words 
a minute, 4578 at 80 words a minute, and 
2.578 at 100 words a minute. In addition to 
the certificates, 128 medals were awarded at 
speeds of 125, 150, and 175 words a minute. 


The material for these tests is sent to the 
teacher each month without charge. All that 
is necessary for the teacher to do to get the 
material is to give us his name, address, and 
the school at which he is teaching, with the 
request that the monthly tests be mailed to 
him. The tests are then sent without charee, 
sealed, counted out, and ready for dictation 
After the tests have been given, papers should 
be checked caretully, in accordance with the 
rules published here, and those that quality 
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for certificates at the respective speeds should 
be mailed to the Credentials Department, to- 
gether with the fee of ten cents for each 
test, if to be awarded. The 
tests are then reviewed, and if the transcripts 


certincates are 


certificates are issued. 


are satisfactory, 
prizes for Transcription Tests are 


Club 
awarded as follows’ 


For the best paper submitted in a club of fifteen 
or more papers at one hundred words a minute, a 
gold pin-—the decision to be made on accuracy, spell- 
ing, arrangement, and general neatness of the paper. 


A silver pin for the best paper in a club of fifteen 


or more cighty words a minute; and a 


bronze pin for the best paper in a club of fifteen or 


papers it 


more papers at sixty words a minute, 
In the event that there is a mixed group of fifteen 
qualifying papers, the club prize is awarded to the 


student making the best record at the highest speed. 


familiar with this series of 
awards, describing in 
detail the credentials The complete 
rules for the giving of the Transcription Tests 
found from time to time in the 
itself. 


If you are not 
write for the booklet 


issued. 


are to be 
magazine 
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be rated as of the same value; that is, one error 
only skould be marked for each incorrectly tran- 
scribed word, each omitted or added word, each 
transposition, or each deviation of any kind from 
copy as read, 


Each deviation from copy, English or otherwise, 


le One crror. 


8. Each typographical mistake will constitute one 
error (the standard of perfection in this respect 
is the perfection required in a business office. As 
erasing is permissible in a business office, an 
erasure will not be considered an error if it is 
neatly done. If it is badly done, it will con 

stitute one error). 








Gregg Transcription Test 











Gregg Transcription Test 











Rules and Regulations 


by this department will 


Rules 


final in all tests, 


promulgated 


A writer may compete for any Junior speed at any 
time; but after winning a certificate at a specified 
speed, he wiil be considered ineligible to compete 
for a certificate at the same or lower speed. 

To compete for either the bronze or silver medal 
(125 and 150 words a minute) the writer must 
have won a certificate at 100 words a minute. 
To compete for the gold or diamond medal (175 
and 200 words a minute) a writer must have won 
the silver medal (150 words a minute). 


All tests will be for five minutes’ duration. 
Material will be properly counted out in quarter- 
minutes The material will be sent sealed and 


may not be opened until the time of the contest. 


Speeds are 60, 80, and 100 words a minute for 
certificates; 125, 150, 175, and 200 words a 
minute for the Expert Medals. Material supplied 
by the Greog Writer for all tests will be stand- 
ardized as to syllable intensity. Syllable intensity 
will be not less than 1.20 and not more than 1.50, 


The tests must he conducted according to the 
rules promulgated by the Credentials Department. 


In checking papers all penalties and errors will 


9. Each misspelled word will be marked one error. 
(The Webster, Standard, and Century dictionaries 
will govern.) 


10. Each deviation from copy in the matter of 
punctuation, where the sense of the context is 
affected, will be considered one error. This calls 
for discretion on the part of the checkers, but 


certain general rules may be cnumerated here: 


a. A period for an interrogation mark is obvi- 
ously an error, except in some doubtful con- 
structions. (All possibility of doubt in such con- 
structions will be eliminated, as far as possible, in 
the selection of the material.) 


b. The use of a comma for a semi-colon or vice 
versa is not an error. This is frequently a matter 


ot taste, 


c. The omission or insertion of a comma is not 


an error, This is frequently a matter of taste. 


d. The omission of a period is obviously an error. 


e. The use of a dash for a comma or semi-colon, 
or vice versa, is not an error. In all immaterial 
cases, such as this, it should be remembered that 
all authorities are not agreed on punctuation. 


f. Faulty punctuation, where a clause is detached 
from the end of one sentence and placed at the 
beginning of the next, or vice versa, is one error 
if the sense of the context is affected. (In cases 
of immaterial clauses, this is frequently caused by 
faulty dictating, and the student should not be 
penalized when the sense is not affected.) Where 
the sense is changed, one error only should be 


marked. 


11. Faults of capitalization should be marked one error 
each, except when deviation may be properly con- 
sidered a matter of taste. 


12. Hyphened compound words will be considered as 
two words or more, as the case may bé. A mistake 
on one word of the compound will constitute only 
one error, 

(Continued on page 34) 
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13. Figures are counted as they would be read— 
“38” is counted as two words. A mistake on 
one of the figures, therefore, will constitute but 
one error, 1923" (nineteen hundred twenty- 
three) is counted as four words, The writing of 
“1922” for “1923"" would be one error only. The 
writing of “1823” for 1923" would be, similarly, 
one error. The writing of “1819” for “1923” 
would be three errors; and if every figure were 
wrong in the date, four errors would be charged. 
. Errors are not charged both for the transcribing 
of wrong words and for the insertion of others on 
the same construction. For instance, the checker 
should count the number of words incorrectly 
transcribed and that will be the total of errors 
on that construction; but if the number of incorrect 
words the student transcribes on a particular con- 
struction exceeds the number of those he should 
have transcribed, he is charged always with the 
greater number. For instance, if he wrote 
“Secretary of State’’ for “the State,”” he would 
be charged two errors. It will be seen that he has 
properly transcribed “‘state,’”’ the only errors being 
the transcription of “secretary of" for “the,”” and 
he is charged with the greater number, which is 
two. Similarly, if in a wrong transcription the 
words he supplies are less than the copy, he is 
charged with the greater number. Care should be 
exercised in not charging him for words correctly 
transcribed, although words on either side of it 
may be subject to error. 

5. Faulty arrangement or centering of the transcript 
will be marked an error. Only one error of this 
kind can be marked on the complete transcript. 

. Faulty paragraphing will be marked an error, but 
only one error of this kind can be marked on the 
complete transcript. 

7. A maximum of one error only can be marked 
for each word of the copy, For instance, two 
errors cannot be charged against any one word 
of the copy. For example, any single word both 
misspelled and capitalized, will be 
marked as but one error. 

. Ninety-five per cent accuracy will be considered 
qualifying. Transcripts with more than 5% of 
errors will be disqualified and will not be con- 
sidered by the Credentials Department. No papers 
containing over 5 of errors are to be sent to 
the Gregg Writer for review. 

The maximum number of errors allowed to each 
take are as follows: 


improperly 


60 words a minute—15 errors 
80 words a minute—20 errors 
100 words a minute—25 errors 
125 words a minute—31 errors 
150 words a minute—37 errors 
175 words a minute—43 errors 
200 words a minute—50 errors 
. Time allowed for transcribing will be: 
60 words a mintte—-45 minutes 
80 words a minute—45 minutes 
100 words a minute— 1 hour 
125 words a minute— 1 hour 
150 words a minute—75 minutes 
175 words a minute—90 minutes 
200 words a minute—90 minutes 
. Shorthand notes of each contestant must be sub- 
mitted with transcript in all cases. Transcript 
without notes will not be considered. 
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21. All Gregg writers qualifying at 150, 175, and 
200 words a minute in the annual contests of the 
National Shorthand Reporters’ Association will 
be automatically eligible to receive the appropriate 
Gregg Expert Medals. These will be sent upon 
application—the silver medal for the 150, the gold 
for 175, and the diamond for the 200 words-a- 
minute test (the 150 words-a-minute test is the 
lowest speed dictated in the N. S. R. A. Contest). 


. The Examining Committee will consist of Mr. 
Gregg, Mr. SoRelle, Mr. Hagar, Mr. Swem, and 
Miss Ulrich. 


How to Conduct the Transcription 
Tests 


The Junior Tests for the 60-, 80-, and 100- 
word certificates may be conducted at the 
option of the teacher any time within one 
week after receipt of the material. The 
tests are to be conducted in accordance with 
rules promulgated by the Credentials Depart- 
ment of the Gregg Writer. The papers, after 
they have been corrected, should be submitted, 
with a report signed by the teacher and 
countersigned by a school official. 


Material for the higher speeds (Senior 
Certificates) will be issued only upon personal 
request of the teacher to be given four times 
a year. 

The tests for the bronze and silver medals 
(125- and 150-word speeds) are to be con- 
ducted by a special committee. The com- 
mittee will consist of a teacher in charge; a 
public school official (such as a high school 
principal, a city or county superintendent of 
schools, or a member of the Board of Edu- 
cation), and a business or professional man 
(for instance, a doctor, lawyer, or business 
man). A committee of this kind will be 
available in the vicinity of every school, public 
or private. 

As it is the intention to make these tests 
a definite and uniform criterion of ability, 
such an end will be contributed to by the 
safeguards of such a committee. This com- 
mittee will supervise the conducting of the 
tests, will pass upon all transcripts, after 
which they will make out and sign a report, 
and submit it, together with the qualifying 
transcripts, for review by the Credentials 
Department of the Gregg Writer. The first 
medal tests for this year will be issued in 
November, 1926. 

Keep for reference the rules presented here 
for the giving of the Transcription Tests. 





Come on, stenogs! 





Time to start on your contest practice. 
See details on page 39. 
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SHORTHAND 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is to en- 
courage the development of skillful short- 
hand writing. Membership is granted to 
those whose notes show artistic merit. 

How to become a Member: Practice 





the test article until you secure two copies 
that represent your best work. Mail one of 
these to the editor of the department, and 
retain the other for comparison with the 
published plate. If the specimen sent us 
reaches the required standard, a member- 
ship certificate will be sent you. Otherwise 
your work will be returned with suggestions 
and criticisms and you may try again. To 
secure approval, notes must be correct in 
theory, accurate in proportion and execu- 
tion, free in movement. 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is 
awarded to those whose notes are of 
superior excellence. This is the highest 
credentia] awarded for artistic shorthand 
writing. It will be issued in connection 
with the membership certificates to those 
whose notes warrant it. Members may be- 
come candidates for the Certificate of Su- 
perior Merit. A circular about this cer- 
tificate and how to secure it will be sent 


on request. 

Examination Fees: An examination 
fee of ten cents must accompany each speci- 
men submitted for membership, fifty cents 
rm application for Certificates of Superior 

erit. 


TYPEWRITING 


The O. A. T. is the professional an- 
ization of the artists in typewriting. It is 
open to all who qualify as superior crafts- 


men. 

Junior Membership: Membership in 
the Junior division is open to anyone who 
is studying typewriting in a school or by 
himself who is able to pass the Junior test. 

Senior Membership: Membership in 
the Senior division is open to all typists 
whether attending school or not who have 
reached a speed of at least forty words a 
minute in general “plain” copying. Senior 
tests must be accompanied by a signed state- 
ment that the candidate has attained this 


Competent T t Certificate: This 
certificate is issued to candidates able to 
qualify at fifty words (250 strokes) or more 
(a net on Ge, Monthly Speed be 

io pa rating a less speed, or totalir 
more than five errors, are to be submitted. 

Tests: The tests for both membership 
and “competency” a in this depart- 
ment each month. Tests may be practised 
as often as desired, but only one specimen 
should besent in. Each part of the O. A. T. 
membership tests should be typed on a 
separate sheet. The speed test matter 
must be written as a ten-minute test, sub- 
ject to International Rules, and accom- 
panied by the timer’s affidavit. A test is 

only until the 25th of the month 
oliowing publication. 

Fees: An qusemnetien fee ot ton cents 
must accompany each mem ip test. 
No fee is pane for speed tests. 


a 











O. G. A. 


First make sure you are writing the 
following copy correctly (check up 
with the Dictionary, or ask your 
teacher). Then prac liwe for the best 
Specimen of notes you can write 
before time to submit the test. 


In this new kind of world in which many 
dinerent kinds of people are all living close 
together and depending on each other, we 
cannot live as we used to, each man for 
himself. We must find new ways to live, and 
so, although there may be no new lands to 
explore, we can still be discoverers in new 
ways to live. If we have learned about all 
the lands on the earth, we can learn more 
now about the other people on the earth. 
We can have “adventures in understanding,” 
the finding out what is in the minds of other 
people, what they know about living and 
what they think, so that we shall be able to 
work and live with them, peacefully and 
happily. If we do this, little by little, all 
nations will join together to make a peaceful 
world in which their quarrels will be settled 
by judges and not by fighting, just as war- 
ring tribes joined together to make peaceful 
nations. Perhaps then, when we all put our 
heads together, we may find a way to live so 
that there will be food enough, and homes 
enough, and work and play enough for every- 
one to be as happy as it seems all people 
should be on an earth as big and beautiful 
as this one. 

—From “Through the Gateway,” Vol. 1, 

by F. B. B. 


O. A. T. 
Junior Test 


Arrange the copy below as attrac- 
tively as you can on one sheet of 
paper, with an even margin on all 
sides. A pretty border typed around 
the copy adds to its attractiveness, 
but this is optional with the typist. 


RULES OF BEHAVIOR. (The following 
rules of behavior are said to have been copied 
by Washington when a boy, from a book that 
he found in his father’s library.) Every ac- 
tion in company ought to be with some sign 
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September Typewriting Speed Test 


(Test for Competent Typist Certificate, good only until October 25, 1926) 


To find the gross number of words, divide gross number of strokes by 5. 

Then deduct 10 words for cach error to get net words written. Each 

250 strokes is indicated by an italic letter and an accompanying figure, to 
facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written. 


change to a metropolis has been too gradual to be noted, moving in stealthy 

progress across the years like the crawling hand upon a dial that shows no 
advancement to the eye. In‘ essence not so long ago we were a village, of greener 
leaf, of vacant lot and puddled, muddy streets. We were immature and stretched 
beyond our clothing like a gawky girl whose legs have grown too fast. 


| SOMETIMES wonder what has become of the town in which I grew up. Its 


Tall buildings rose only here and there among our shops, and I remember 
our first elevator with its one-armed attendant, and the red plush seat beneath a 
mirror. There were already iron freighters in the crooked Cuvahoga, loaded to 
the hatch with ore from Lake Superior; and busy tugs with wadding’ at the nose 
butted them around collision bend beneath the viaduct while traffic fretted for the 
draw to close. There were docks and lumber yards and smoky stacks, for our 
progress started in a smudge of dirt, and furnaces at Newburg on our city’s rim’ 
threw a ruddy glow upon the winter sky and dulled Orion’s belt. When these 
fires burned hot one could think that the Northern Lights were answered from the 
south and that a message of the stars was flashed through space. 


3ut the better dwellings then’ came almost to the center of the town, and a 
boy of stout leg could walk to the country on a holiday and be home for supper. A 
line of verdant hills was apparent from a roof, roughened at the top with trees, 
with hint of a truant world beyond.® Against this slope our flood of growth washed 
up year by year, like a tide that cannot ebb against‘a rising moon, until now it 
has overflowed the edge and spread in a shallow stream to the fields beyond. We 
ere massed with mighty buildings, our pavements’ are thick with motors, our 
suburbs besmirch the country, our shops and factories speak with diverse foreign 
tongue as if work again were stopped on Babel. It is imperceptibly that we have 
changed. The cloud that rises in the summer’s sky moves” not on such secret 
silent foot. 

I was thinking of this recently as I came along the street. What has become 
of the gas lamps? In former days a spry old fellow with a ladder and a can of 
guttering oil trotted past at twilight to touch the glistening” row of jets that flashed 
upon our porches. He was the punctual clock of wintry days that called us in to 
wash for supper; but on summer nights we heard him from our reluctant beds 
and followed the dancing shadow of his lantern across the wall. He’ must have 
been of thrifty habits, for presently he came among us on a cart that was a higher 
and more clumsy cousin of a racing sulky that was denied a record. From this 
wavering abutment he needed only a short ladder, and the horse with quivering 
lip" turned his anxious head to see him safely down. But sometimes a fly pestered 
the patient animal and, at a flourish of the tail, the lamp-lighter roared a whoa from 
his reckless station against the shaft. (2956 strokes)—From “Like Summer's 
Cloud,” by Charles Sydney Brooks. 


[Repeat from the beginning uniil end of the ten-minute test period.] 
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of respect to those present. Turn not your 
back to others, especially in speaking ; jog not 
the table or desk on which another reads or 
writes; lean not on anyone. Be no flatterer; 
neither play with anyone that delights not to 
be played with. Be not angry at table, what- 
ever happens; aud if you have reason to be 
so, show it not; put on a cheerful countenance, 
especially if there be strangers, for good 
humor makes one dish of meat a feast. In 
writing or speaking, give to every person his 
due title, according to his degree and the cus- 
tom of the place. Strive not with your su- 
periors in argument, but always submit your 
judgment to others with modesty. Be not for- 
ward, but friendly and courteous; the first to 
salute, hear, and answer; and be not pensive 
when it is time to converse. Play not the 
peacock, looking everywhere about you to see 
if you be well decked, if your shoes fit well, 
if your stockings set neatly, and clothes hand- 
somely. Think before you speak; pronounce 
not imperfectly, nor bring out your words too 
hastily, but orderly and distinctly. Undertake 
not what you cannot perform, but be careful 
to keep your promise. When you deliver a 
matter, do it without passion, and with dis- 
cretion, however mean the person may be you 
do it to. Associate yourself with men of good 
quality, if you esteem your own reputation; 
for it is better to be alone than in bad company. 
Be not hasty to believe flying reports in jest 
nor earnest; scoff at none, although they give 
occasion. When a man does all he can, though 
it succeeds not well, blame not him that did it. 


Senior Test 
Part I 


Copy the following carefully, making 
the proper paragraphing and supply- 
ing a suitable title. 


From a careful analysis of the essential 
elements of French (or any other language 
studied in the high school) and Shorthand, I 
am convinced that in-a high school course in 
Gregg Shorthand, lasting two years, the train- 
ing of the mental and physical power of the 
student is quite equal to the training from a 
two-year course in a foreign language. The 
language study trains eye, ear, and vocal 
cords to form new associations for the ex- 
pression of ideas through a new medium. 
Shorthand trains eye, ear, and hand for a 
similar purpose, to express ideas or spoken 
words in a new medium. In both cases there 
is the common element of changing languages 
from one form to another: English to French, 
French to English; speech to shorthand, short- 
hand to the written transcript. The process 
of learning and applying rules of French gram- 
mar is almost identical with the process of 


[These tests are good only until October 25, 
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learning and applying the principles of Gregg 
theory. In both studies many new associations 
must be established in the beginning, associa- 
tions that have strong similarity in their fun- 
damental elements. In French the beginner 
has to acquire a whole new ficld of memory 
facts and associations, new phonetics for the 
alphabet, new vocabulary with new pronuncia- 
tions, and new rules for grammatical construc- 
tion. In shorthand the beginner has to acquire 
a new alphabet, a combination of phonetics 
associated with the new shorthand outline, and 
new rules or principles for the use of this 
new alphabet of symbols, all these facts to be 
assimilated and codrdinated to give the power 
for a quick, automatic response to the stimulus 
of the spoken words. The complexity of this 
process taxes the student to a greater degree 
than the demands made in the early stages of 
learning a foreign language. There is a 
definite standard of accomplishment set by 
the nature of shorthand that is lacking in the 
language study. Both studies help establish 
more firmly principles in English, idioms of 
good usage, spelling, punctuation, and precision 
in the use of words. Shorthand has a wider 
range in this particular than is possible in a 
two-year course of language. In French the 
reading and writing exercises are confined to 
the simpler sorts of content by the limited 
vocabulary. In Shorthand, on the contrary, 
once the theory is learned, the content of the 
reading and dictation matter has no limitation. 
That shorthand, well learned, is an invaluable 
tool to the learner is outside the question under 
discussion, as is the fact that two years of 
French has little value unless the study of the 
language is pursued longer. 


Part Il 


Tabulate in two columns the follow- 
ing content of a course in a foreign 
language as compared with Gregg 
Shorthand. 


CONTENT: Foreign Language 1. Alpha- 
bet—(a) Phonics (b) spelling; while to the 
Alphabet (symbols) of Gregg Sherthand is 
added (c) penmanship, in addition to the 
phonics and spelling. 2. Vocabulary Building, 
consists, in the language, of words in lists (a), 
in shorthand, of words based on phonics; (b) 
foreign idioms, as compared with phrases, in 
shorthand; (c) verb drills, (c) in shorthand 
wordsigns; (d) words in context, in both 
studies. Rules of Syntax (3) balances Prin 
ciples of Shorthand. (4) Exercises in each 
study are subdivided thus: Writing words and 
sentences (a) in both studies; (b) reading in 
shorthand outline, or reading in foreign lan 
guage—divided again into three parts in each 
study—1. Sentences, 2. Simple stories, 3. 
Easy classics, and (in shorthand) Classics of 
any degree of difficulty, once the theory is 
learned. 


1926.) 





Gold Medal—17.5 Words 


Gregg School, 
Anna Pollman, New York City 

Emanuel Newman, New York City 
Amonu-McCarthy, Jos, 


Harold E. Brandenburg, 


Charles F. 


Silwer Medal 
150 Words 


Hilda Markstahler, Alvernia 
High School, Chicago, Il- 
linois 

Justine Schaefer, Alvernia 
High School, Chicago, Il- 
linois 

R. K. 
School, 


Gregg 
Iilinois 

Gregg 
Illinois 

Gregg 


Davidson, 

Chicago, 

J. C. Hamilton, 
School, Chicago, 

Lydia Hiliger, 
School, Chicago, Illinois 

Mabel D. Holt, Gregg 
School, Chicago, Illinois 

Vernon T. Marg, Gress 
School, Chicago, Illinois 

Anthony Rebmann, Gregg 
School, Chicago, Illinois 

Daniel V. Titzer, Gregg 
School, Chicago, Illinois 

John Ream, Penn School of 
Commerce, Oskaloosa, Iowa 

W. C. Begley, Kentucky 
State Reformatory, Frank- 
fort, Kentucky 

Annie Shanin, Robideaux 
Polytechnic School, St. 
Joseph, Missouri 

Frank Korb, Flushing, Long 
Island, New York 

Nora P. Casey, Hunter Col- 
lege, New York, New York 

Edmund Kemble, Jr., Hun- 
ter College, New York, 
New York 

A. J. Madison, Hunter Col- 
lege, New York, New York 

Edward Silverstein, Hunter 
College, New York, New 
York 

Hazel Robinson, "Dakota 
Wesleyan University, 
Mitchell, South Dakota 

Milton Brinkenhoff, New 
York City 


Bronze Medal 
125 Words 

Ruby Rotthaus, Petaluma 
High School, Petaluma, 
California 

Leona 8. Rhodes, 
Business College, 
Jose, California 

Edwin Blanche, Becott Col- 
legiate Institute, Regina, 
Canada 

Leonard D. Brown, Gregg 
Shorthand Association, 
Washington, District of 
Columbia 

Louise Evanson, Gregg Short- 
hand Association, Wash- 
ington, District of Co- 
lumbia 

Louise Armstrong, Strayer 
College, Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia 

Thomas Midgett, Strayer 
College, Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia 

Claude I. Schupp, Strayer 
College, Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia 


Heald's 
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Transcription Test Awards 


Chicago, Illinois 


Anna Barney, 


Nigeria, West Africa 


Harwood Rosser, Jr., 
Mary Patton, High School, 
Nordahl A. Bradshaw, High School, 
Alvernia High School, 
Virginia Berg, Alvernia High School, 
Hilda Markstahler, Alvernia High School, 


Plate for the ] Lay 


O. G. A. Test 
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—Arthur A. Penn, 
in “Letters from Famous People” 
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Duval High School, 
Troy, 


September, 1926 


Jacksonville, Florida 
Idaho 

Wallace, Idaho 
Chicago, Illinois 
Chicago, Illinois 
Chicago, Illinois 
Alvernia 
Chicago, 


Justine Schaefer, 
High School, 
Illinois 

Leon Ackerman, Gregg 
School, Chicago, Illinois 

Gertrude Cordell, Gregg 
School, Chicago, Mlinois 

Marian Dittrich, Gregg 
School, Chicago, Illinois 

Thomas Estes, Gregg School, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Lillian Friend, Gregg School, 
Chicago, Illinois 

J. C. Hamilton, Gregg 
School, Chicago, Mlinois 

Lydia Hilger, Gregg School, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Mabel D. Holt, Gregg 
School, Chicago, Illinois 

Bella Horvit, Gregg School, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Myrtle A. L. Kratz, Gregg 
School, Chicago, Illinois 

H. W. Lembke, Grege 
School, Chicago, Illinois 

Everett W. Marquart, Greeg 
School, Chicago, Ilinois 

Emil Sovish, Gregg School, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Lois Stephens, Gregg School, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Lottie Garvin, High School, 
Decatur, Illinois 

Ida Moore, High 
Decatur, Illinois 

Lucille MeGann, St. 
Academy, Joliet, 

Julia Rakitjak, St. Franecs 
Academy, Joliet, Illinois 

Gladys Douglas, High School, 
Rock Island, Illinois 

Vera Sharp, F. J. Reita 
High School, Evansville, 
Indiana 

Marjorie 
High School, 
diana 

Ruth Twining, High School, 
Blanchard, Michigan 

Irene Carey, Detroit Com- 
mercial College, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Constance Faucher, Detroit 
Commercial College, De- 
troit, Michigan 

Lillian Fullmer, Detroit 
Commercial College, De- 
troit, Michigan 

Agnes Kerr, Detroit Com- 
mercial College, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Edna Lohmuller, 
Commercial College, 
troit, Michigan 

Minnie Spilkin, Northern 
High School, Detroit, 
Michigan 

Annette Dirskie, Grand Ha- 
ven High School, Grand 
Haven, Michigan 

Mrs. A. O. Woods, Central 
Business College, St. Jo- 
seph, Missouri 

Janet Cameron, Robideaux 
High School, St. Joseph, 
Missouri 

Annie Shanin, Robideaux 
High School, St. Joseph, 
Missouri 


(Continued om page 42) 
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Let’s See Y our Notes 


Stenographers’ Contest Offers Another Chance to Prove Your A biltiy 
Under Rules Explained 
by Florence E. Ulrich 


Editor of the Abt ard Cedentials Department 


NE of the participants in the Stenog- 
raphers’ Contest last year suggested 


that we disqualify anyone of less than 
three years’ actual experience, expressing the 
view that stenographers write better notes in 
their first three years in the business world, 
and therefore have the advantage of those of 
longer experience. Upon examination of the 
papers received in the contest, however, I am 
inclined to believe that except for the fact that 
the writing becomes stronger and more fluent, 
the style does not change very much. Of course, 
there are exceptions—cases, perhaps, where 


for one reason or another, stenographers have 
not kept up their acquaintance with shorthand, 
but those stenographers will not be reading 
this magazine. Stenographers of less than 
three years’ experience may have better forms, 
but not as great fluency; so it seems to me 
that the elements entering into shorthand 
writing are pretty well balanced. If there are 
any who do not agree with me on this, I shall 
be very glad indeed to have your views, and 
I hope that you will write me. Your opinions 
will help determine what will be done in the 
contest next year, 


Stenographers’ Contest Copy 


There are persons, I suppose, who can write a swift and perfect chapter 
at a sitting. It may be that men of genius and long training can do this 
and know—know absolutely—that they have sowed and reaped their final 
harvest. But lesser writers must stumble on toward art through tired and 
patient hours, and plant end pull out weeds. It is better to write one book 
four times than four books once. And if an author, between revisions, would 
let his product cool, then once more tinker at the text, he would grow a 
crop of pages that might hope to weather out the season. Half-cooked pork 
is not so raw as a book that has not simmered in the brain. 


From “LIKE SUMMER’S CLOUD,” 


by CHARLES S. BROOKS 


The 7926 Contest Rules and Prizes Offered 


This season’s contest opens with this an- 
nouncement, and remains open until November 
30. All papers from the United States 
and Canada should reach us not later than the 
evening of that date. This gives ample time 
for the practice of shorthand penmanship 
before writing the final specimen to be sent 
to us. Contestants from other lands have until 
December 15 to get their specimens to us. 
This allows the extra time needed in trans- 
mitting specimens from other countries. 

No fee is required. O. G. A. Membership 
Certificates will be issued to all qualifying 
contestants who do not already hold them, and 
a gold pin will be awarded each contestant 
whose specimen receives Honorable Mention. 

Contest specimens must be prepared from 


the copy given here and be accompanied by a 
statement telling how long you have done 
stenographic work, where you are now em- 
ployed, and whether you are already an 
O. G. A. member. This information will be 
kept confidential if you so desire. 

Either pen or pencil may be used and the 
test may be written on any good paper— 
preferably ruled. The writing should be done 
in a column two and one-half inches wide. 
Specimens reproduce best if written with black 
ink. Blue and green inks do not reproduce. 

The Contest is open to all Gregg stenog- 
raphers and secretaries (except those employed 
in the offices of the Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany) who have not already won first place 
in a previous contest; who are bona fide ste- 
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nographers or secretaries now employed, and 
who have been working for at least six months 
previous to September 1. 
being offered for the most 
artistic, correct submitted of the copy 
on page 39, papers to be judged by the same 
standard applying to the awarding of O. G. A. 
Certificates. 
First prize: Beautiful gold O. G. A. ring. 
Second prise: A beautiful deluxe copy of 
the Gregg Dictionary, or Manual, or any book 


Five prizes are 


notes 
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published by the Gregg Publishing Company, 
autographed by Mr. Gregg. Please state on 
your specimen which book you would prefer. 

Next three prises: A year’s subscription each 
to the Gregg Writer. 

Honorable Mention and a gold O. G. A. pin 
will be awarded to all who merit it. 

No report of results can be made except as 
given in the published report in the February 
Gregg Writer. 

Come on, stenographers, let’s go! 


“The sharpest sprouts of wit are watered 


by a steady trickle of perspiration.’ 


Brook Ss. 


al 


ee ee 


From the San Jose “ Mercury-Herald” 
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OLLCWING is 

an excerpt from a 

talk recently made 
by J. H. Barringer, first 
vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of The 
National Cash Register 
Company, to the Prog- 
ress Club of that insti- 
tution: 

“Ii I were so fortu- 
nate as to have a son, 
and had to turn him out 
in the world with just a 
fair education, I would 
rather have him equip- 
ped with shorthand 
than any one thing I 
know of; because I 
would feel that some 
time in his career, if he 
were energetic, he would 
rub shoulders, as a sec- 
retary, with some big 
man who could help 
him help himself. 

“Just as sure as a boy 
studies shorthand, if he 
is a clever, bright chap, he is on the way to 
a big job. If I had a boy, no matter what 
he intended to be, a business man, a phy- 
sician, a lawyer, or what not, I would like 
to see him take up shorthand at some 


The National Ca 


point in his career.” 

Mr. Barringer is among the foremost of 
America’s younger business leaders. His 
career with the National Cash Register 
Company, in which he rose from the 
position of file clerk to the first vice-presi- 
dency in ten years, has been spectacular 
and successful. 

Seventeen years ago, “Jack” Barringer, 
then aged 25, applied at the N. C. R. 
employment office for a job. He came from 
the village of Osborn, ten miles from 
Dayton, where he had acquired a half-in- 
terest in a store. He was looking for a 
job with a big future, so he selected the 
largest industry in his part of the state. 

Impressed with the young applicant's ap- 
pearance and ability, the employment office 
recommended him for a position as factory 
clerk at a salary of $12 a week. Mr. Bar- 
ringer said later, he felt at the time that 
the employment man was a poor bargainer, 


J. H. Barringer 


First Vice-President and General Manager 


7 


Dayton, Olio 
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W hata Business Man Thinks 
of Shorthand 


as he would have been 
willing to work for half 
that amount. 

By using his head 
and performing an ex- 
traordinary amount of 
work, Mr. _ Barringer 
soon attracted such 
favorable attention that 
he was selected to fill 
a vacancy in the execu- 
tive office. From that 
position, through his 
energy and _ unusual 
capacity for getting 
things done, he rapidly 
mounted to his present 
position, 

Not long ago Mr. Bar- 
ringer was one of sixty 
of America’s most 
prominent men in all 
walks of life who were 
requested to contribute 
inspirational articles to 
the Hearst newspapers. 
These newspapers have 
more than 4,000,000 
readers in the largest cities of the country. 
As much honor was done Mr. Barringer 
by the article he contributed as by his selec- 
tion among the sixty leading men of the 
nation. It was to the effect that brains 
are the foundation of all real success, and 


Reaister Company 


concluded: 

“What business feels more than coal 
strikes, railroad strikes, labor strikes, and 
the like, is brain strikes. If brains are not 
working they are on a strike, and such a 
strike stops all progress.” 

This typical Barringer-ism was _ the 
source of approving editorial comment 
in all parts of the country 

Mr. Barringer’s meteoric career was also 
the basis of an article in the nationally- 
prominent: American Magazine of March, 
1922, by B. C. Forbes, noted writer on 
financial topics. 

Alert, forceful, quick-witted, and vigorous, 
Mr. Barringer has what has been editorially 
termed “an industrial T N T personality.” 

The phrase, “It can’t be done,” is anathema 
to his ears. The story of his swift and sure 
rise to outstanding success is an inspiration 
to every young American. 
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Club Prizes 


(Continued from page 38) 


Filna Kimball, The MeIntosh School, Dover, New H  moshire 

Gertrude Stacey, The McIntosh School, Dover, New Hampshire 

Milton Brinkenhoff, High School of Commerce, New York, 
New York 

Edward Henne, High School of Commerce, New York, New York 

Maxaid Mangner, High School of Commerce, New York, New 
York 

David Pardes, High School of Commerce, New York, New York 

Arthur Sermayan, High School of Commerce, New York, New 
York 

Robert Buchman, Hunter College, New York, New York 

Margaret Coyne, Hunter College, New York, New York 

H. Faust, Hunter College, New York, New York 

Eleanor Habenstein, West Commerce High School, Cleveland, 
Ohlo 

Margaret Gramm, West Commerce High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


O. G. A. 


Gold Ring 


Althea MacPherson, Senior High School, San Diego, California 

Dorothy Hill, Scott Collegiate Institute, Regina, Canada 

Lillian Weinheimer, Champaign High School, Champaign, 
Illinois 

Viola Kruck, J. Sterling Morton High School, Cicero, Tlinols 

Florence Harpoot, Lowell High School, Lowell, Masssachusetts 

Alice Stein, Battle Creek High School, Battle Creek, Michigan 

Rockford Moore, Central Business College, Kansas City, 
Missouri 

Helen Thompson, High School of Commerce, Yonkers, New 
York 

Alyene Winters, The Powell School of Business, 
Pennsylvania 


Seranton, 


Silwer Ring 


Dorothy Currier, Woodbury Business 
California 
Harry W. Stewart, Duval High School, Jacksonville, Florida 


College, Los Angeles, 


Helen Johnson, West Commerce High School, Cleveland, Ohio 
‘ P. Coleman, Northwestern School of Commerce, Portland, 
Oregon 
Alpha Hill, 
Oregon 
Helen Niman, 
Oregon 
Edward J. Stolte, Northwestern School of Commerce, 

Oregon 
Lillian Malloy, The Dalles High School, The Dalles, Oregon 
Freda Marsh, The Dalles High School, The Dalles, Oregon 
Antonio Ramirez, Mayaguez High School, Mayaguez, Porto 
Rico 
Magdalene Mueller, St 
consin 
Helen Johnson, Lincoln High School, Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


Northwestern School of Commerce, Portland, 


Northwestern School of Commerce, Portland, 


Portland, 


Lawrence's School, Milwaukee, Wis- 


Awards 


Gold Pin 


Violet Nelson, Huntington Park High School, Huntington 
Park, California 

Dorothy Wilkinson, 
California 

Nellie Bahan, Los Angeles Catholic Girls High School, Los 
Angeles, California 

Ruth Ties, Woodbury Business College, Los Angeles, California 

William Matos, Balboa High School, Balboa, Canal Zone 

Alma Jacobson, Barnes Commercial School, Denver, Colorado 

Ethyl V. Johnson, High School, New Britain, Connecticut 

Lora Schmidt, St. Philomena School, Chicago, Illinois 

Leone Dixon, Harrisburg Township High School, Harrisburg, 
Illinois 

Anne Walker, Western High School, Detroit, Michigan 

Elizabeth Mertz, Blessed Sacrament School, Newark, New 
Jersey 

Ethel Danches, Glenville High School, Cleveland, Ohio 

Clarence Brown, High School, Lancaster, Ohio 

Delores Buron, Heald’s Business College, San Jose, 


Polytechnic High School, Long Beach, 


California 


(To be continued next month) 


Key to the Statue of Libert y 


in the June 


Torch: gentlemen, earn, mail, can, are-our-hour, 
tone, many-money, world, determine, of, in-not, car- 
correct, known, an, your, correct-car; mails. 

Arm (beginning with shoulder): in-not, greater, 
may, aim-l am, money-many, not-in; inclose, go, good, 
new; mile; known, owner, one, on, earn, only. 

Crown: not-in; am-more, wonder, on, whom, man. 

Head and face: go, good, carry, cake-character, he; 
acknowledge-I can, give-given, quality-can you; signifi- 
cant, recent, come; at-it, is-his, think-thank; world, 
his-is, transit, our-hour-are; thing (eye). 

Gown (beginning at bottom left): animal, moon, 
soon-is not, summer, well-will, sum-some, sooner, glad, 
great, gave, kind, any-knee, instead, office-of his; 
given-give, work, significance; look, organize-organi- 
zation, call; little; receive, this; while, them, air-where, 
wire, long; most, much; move, Messrs.; Mr.-market, 
mortgage; small, immediately, always, correspond-cor- 
respondence, clerk, tomorrow, think-thank; clear, the, 
ship, then, their, yarn, anyone; light, collect; merely, 
nearly, namely, name;, memorandum, eminent, right, 


Gregg Writer 


like, whole, anonymous, can, submit, soon, own, matter, 

Pedestal equal, run-are not, almanac, concur, com 
mission; of, oath, economy, already, communicate, com- 
merce, quick; them, exact, little, himself-he must, loan, 
appointment, America, amount, curious, home, noon, 
of our; glory, illustrate, ignorance, more-am, sales- 
man, remark-room; harm, sermon, mart, smile, entire, 
ink, comb, cart, manufacture, error; hermit, war, 
glorious; outgoing, next; will-well, gray-grade; earn, 
warn, October, Thursday; hug, success, care, yellow, 
not-in, makes, skate, the, theme, moth; hammers, 
Sunday, moon; August, consist; museum, use; mutter, 
school, point-appoint; progress, north, killed, knelt, 
night, old, moan, roll, holy; accord, accordance, 
occasion, gone, got, oars, arrange; element, let-letter, 
writer, answer; magazine, make, meeting, again, re 
member, rim-remittance; same, seem, nation, motion, 
course-coarse, list-else, guess-gives, smash; miss-mess, 
hymns, myth, Misses, minute, amen, many-money, 
emanate; Rome, examine, immense, nominate, human, 
leases, memory, army, ill. 


Water: men’s. 
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The Captains 


Continued from page 8) 
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‘Jhe SHORTHAND REPORTER, 


Conducted for the benefit of those already re- 
porting and writers ambitious to enter the field 
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How to Run a Court Reportin g~ 
Transcribing Office 


AM a good listener, but 

a poor talker. In my 

work I must do the lis- 
tening and let the reporter do 
all.the talking. 

Getting his notes accurate- 
ly transcribed has always 
been a problem to the re- 
porter. However great, glo- 
rious, and speedy the court 
reporter may be, his reputa- 
tion is jeopardized unless his 
transcript is accurate. Now- 


What happens after the reporter 
has “taken” the session of the 
court or reported flight after flight 
of oratory?’ Many of us have 
very little idea of what it means 
to “get out the transcript,” or 
realize that in transcribing alone 
is a lucrative field of endeavor. 

We are giving our readers this 
month an interesting explanation 
of the work of one of the expert 
dictaphone transcribers of New 
York City, Mr. Benjamin Gott- 
helf, just os he presented it to the 
lew London meeting of the 
National Shorthand Reporters’ 
Association. Mr. Gotthelf knows 
what is required of the phono- 
typist—he has built up a success- 
ful transcribing office of his own. 


easily acquired. The de- 
velopment of these abilities 
requires time. 

Volumes could be written 
on the pathetic howls of re- 
porters about their typists— 
when mistakes are discovered 
in the record—which are 
always those of the typist! 
Doubtless many more vol- 
umes could be written by 
phono-typists about the trou- 
bles they have with the re- 





adays, in the rush of modern 
stenographic life, most of 
this work is done from dictaphone dictation. 

In the old days reporters would either write 
out their own notes or dictate them to aman- 
uenses in shorthand, who would then write 
them out in longhand or on the typewriter. 
The “dictatee” then became in his turn a short- 
hand reporter pro tem. This practice still 
exists in England, where the phono-typist is 
unknown. 

For a typist to be successful in this business, 
the reporter must not only have absolute con- 
fidence in his ability to do the work, but must 
know that while he himself is asleep at home, 
or in Court, that the typist is steadily com- 
pleting his transcripts, no matter how many 
hours’ work may be involved. 

To their cost, many reporters have found 
that the mere sight-speed typist is worthless 
at dictaphone dictation. The typist makes high 
speed records by means of sight, whereas the 
dictaphone typist writes entirely from ear— 
and he has to have brains. 

A successful dictaphone-typist must know 
what he is writing about ; must be able to spell 
accurately and correct any little slips of the 
reporter. He must have a knowledge of law 
forms and legal technology. He should be able 
to make from one to thirteen carbon copies at 
a time and also to cut stencils. All this is not 


porters’ dictation. The solu- 

tion lies in mutual under- 
standing and codperation. The typist must 
understand the whims and frailties of the 
reporter and the possibilities of happenings to 
the mechanical equipment, and the reporter 
must carefully calculate the peculiarities of 
the typist. 

The tendency of recent years is for several 
court reporters to office together and make 
arrangements for an experienced phono-typist 
to deal with all the transcribing. This is 
found generally to work out better for all 
parties concerned, rather than the one-reporter- 
one-typist concern. Under this arrangernent, 
it usually means that the typist is kept busy 
all the year round. 

Accurate transcription from phonographic 
cylinders requires a good deal of practice and 
experience, a certain amount of actual talent, 
such as quickness of comprehension, and con- 
centration, coupled with a good general knowl- 
edge, a first-class idea of spelling and punctua- 
tion, and a love for the work itself, in addition 
to the mechanical side of typewriting. 

Prosperity in the shorthand industry affects 
the phono-typists, and their interest is common 
with the reporter’s. And next to good paying 
clients, the best asset a reporter can have is 
trustworthy typists, and their training should 
be encouraged. (Continued on page 50) 
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abstract of title 
acceptance 
accommodation 
accrued interest 
active securitics 
actuary 
adjudication 
administration 
administrator 
affidavit 
annuity 
apportionment 
appraised 
appraisal 
appraiser 
appraisement 
arbitrate 
arbitrary 

asked price 
assessable 
assessed valuaty 
assignee 
assignment 
assignor 
attachment 
auditor 

bank book 
bank clearings 
bank note 

bear market 
bear raid 

bid price 
bidding up 

bill of credit 


bill of exchange 


< 
/ 
Xu 


bill of lading 


bills payable - 


| a 
blank indorsement ( (we 
Cuties 


block of stock 
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Te ch nical Vocabularies—l 


bond value 
bookkeeper 
bottom price 
branch bank 
broken lot 
broker 
brokerage 
bucketed 
bucket shop 
bullion 
bullish 

buoy ant 
callable 
called bonds 


call loans ae 


OS 
A 


cancellation 

capitalization 

carrying charge 

cashier's checks 

certificate of deposit 

certificate of stock rt 
s 

certified accountant 7 

certified check Y. 

chartered accountant f 

chattel 

check book 

cipher code 

circulation 

clearing house 

close corporation 

closing price 

co-assignee 

collateral security 

collateral trust 

common stock 

compound interest 

comptroller 

consol 


conveyancing 


corner 
co-trustee 
countersign 
coupon note 
credit balance 
cumulative 
currency 
currency funds 
current rate 
custodian 

daily balance 
debenture bond 
default 

deficit 
delinquent 
denomination 
deposit 
depositor 
depository 
deposit slip 
depreciate 
depreciation 
descriptive statement * 


digested securities Z 


disbursement ae 
— 

discrepancy 

discretionary 

dishonor 

dissolution 

dividend 

documentary 

drawer 

drawee 

dummy 

dump 

eased off 

embezzlement 

emergency 


endorsee 
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Banking and Financial ‘Terms 


endorser 
equity 
cscTow 
ex-div idend 
execution 
executor 
executrix 
extension 
facilitate 
tactor 

fair risk 
false entries 


false report 


farm loan 
feeder 
finance 
financial 
fiscal 
fluctuation 


flurry 


forced liquidation , 


foreclose 
foreclosure 
forfeiture 
forgery 
fractional lot 
franchise 
garnishee 
garnishment 
ground floor 
guardianship 
hypothecate 
identification 
illegality 
income tax 
inactive 
indebtedness 


indemnity 


insolvency 
inspection 
irredeemable 
joint deposits 
point stock companies 
lac hes 
legacies 
legal tender 
letter of credit 
liquidated damages 
| quidation 
manipulation 
margin 
market orders 
maturity 
merger 
minority 
misappropriation 
mixed collateral 
moneyed capital 
1ortgagee 
mortgagor 
municipal 
national bank 
negotiability 
net earnings 
net price 
non-acceptance 
non-assessable 
non-taxable 
notary public 
option 
outlawed 


overdraft 


parent company €.~~ 


part payment Y 


f 


passbook . 


payee = 


postdated check C 


f 
L 


or nen 
t ~~ ceeds 
fit sharing 


om 


ps ram 

ra sed ‘4 he n 
real property 
redempt 
rediscount 
resumption 
savings bank 
SC rip 

sealed bid 
seller's option 
shareholder 
sight draft 
signature 
sinking fund 
stagnation 
state bank 
state bond 
stockholder 
stock certificate 
stock dividend 
stop order 
surrender 
suspense account 
tax-exempt 
transter 

trust deed 
trust funds 
underwriter 
vendor 
vice-president 
Wall street 
waiver 


warranty 
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It is not as easy as it looks. There are no 
textbooks, and one learns in the School of 
Experience. The responsibility involved is more 
important than the mere transcribing. , 

You have heard pf the occasional mythical 
phenomenon who can type from cylinders 
twenty-five pages per hour, but the average in 
these parts is about fifteen. A good “operator” 
can turn out from one hundred to two hundred 
pages in a day. Thus two good dictaphone 
operators can easily keep up with the fastest 
reporter’s dictation. 

Owing to the fact that all court reporters 
have their eccentricities and idiosyncrasies, they 
have to be handled differently from the or- 
dinary human being, with the result that they 
must be humored and given individual atten- 
tion. Thus by giving them prompt service and 
accurate work, you gain their favor. 

Speed and accuracy are of the essence of the 
contract with the reporter, his work must be 
delivered on time. No matter how long an 
operator must be on his job to make good a 
promise of delivery, it must be done, to satisfy 
the reporter. 


Office Arrangement 


The transcribing office must be systemati- 
cally arranged. 

I have a cabinet in which blank cylinders 
are kept, ready for dictation, and all reporters 
using my office know where to find them. They 
are kept in boxes, 12 records to the box, and 
aiter being transcribed all cylinders are im- 
mediately carefully shaved. 

All dictating and transcribing machines are 
kept in first-class order at all times, ready for 
instant use, without making the reporter wait 
for machine or place to dictate. 

In another cabinet I keep my paper set up 
so as not to delay the work. In separate racks 
I have sets of two, three, four, five and six 
copies, respectively, made up ready for instant 
use. 


How the Work is Done 


When cylinders have been dictated, they are 
placed in another cabinet to be transcribed, 
with the heavy end of the cylinder containing 
the words, “Dictate to the Dictaphone,” up- 
ward. 

When the operator receives a dictated record 
or records he is cautioned at all times to follow 
the slogan of the office, which is “Listen, Stop 
and Look,” instead of the common “Stop, Look 
and Listen,” and orders given to carry it out; 
“Listen” to get the dictation from the record; 
“Stop” and make sure you hear properly what 
was said, and “Look” to see that it goes down 
on paper accurately as dictated, and there will 
be no trouble. 
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After the cylinder has been transcribed, the 
operator places it back in the box in the reverse 
order, that is, the heavy end down and the 
bevel end up. This indicates that the cylinder 
has been transcribed, and is ready for shaving. 

The advantage derived from this is that the 
operator can drop transcribing the case at any 
point and pick it up again without having to 
search the cylinders to find out where he left 
off, and also avoids any possibility of having 
the cylinder shaved before being transcribed, 
which would cause vast annoyance to all con- 
cerned. 

When each box of 12 records has been tran- 
scribed, it is placed in position at the shaving 
machine, ready for shaving, and then replaced 
in the cabinet of blanks ready for subsequent 
use. : 
When the case is written, it is then distrib- 
uted, indexed, placed in covers, and delivered, 
and the amount collected by me from the 
lawyer for the whole job. 

This is where the actual service comes in, 
in my office, as I relieve the reporter of all 
detail by making out his bills and collecting for 
his transcript, and from the time he dictates he 
has nothing further to bother about. The re- 
porter has such confidence in my accuracy and 
carefulness, that he usually does not read the 
transcript over, and I deliver it and get his 
money for him, without any bookkeeping on 
his part or worries of collections. I do the 
worrying. 


Proper Form of Dictation 


Now, in regard to dictating. We ask all 
our dictators to use a form that will assure the 
operator's following record after record cor- 
rectly without delay, and that is as follows: 
“So-and-So dictating. Box 1. Cylinder No. 1. 
Smith v. Brown,” etc. At the end of Cylinder 
No. 1, saying “End of Cylinder.” Then on 
Cylinder No. 2, repeat at least four or five 
words of the ending of Cylinder No. 1, so that 
the operator will be sure of the correct con- 
nection, and so on through the box of records. 
After finishing Box No. 1, start the next box 
by saying “So-and-So dictating, Box No. 2, 
Cylinder 1, Smith v. Brown,” and then repeat 
the last few words contained on Cylinder 12, 
Box 1. 

When starting dictation and having covered 
about one inch on the record, it is always ad- 
visable to listen back to find out whether the 
dictation is recording properly, and thus elim- 
inate the possibility of trouble in transcribing 
from that source. 

We also ask the dictator when dictating 
proper names or technical words that are apt 
to be misunderstood, to write them out instead 
of spelling them on the record, as each dictator 
has a different way of doing this and the 
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operator might go astray. It is very difficult 
to differentiate certain letters of the alphabet 
on the record. 

We also ask the reporter to give all the es- 
sential punctuation. Be very careful to say 
“period” or “interrog” when it comes in the 
middle of a question, answer, or a statement. 

Don't slur over the little words. 

Don't drop your voice. 

Also for the better distinguishment between 
the words “have,” “had,” and “has,” which 
occur so often, if the reporter will simply say 
“hayve,” let “had” and “has” take care of them- 
selves. By speaking them plainly, it will avoid 
confliction. Also where a word ends with “ed,” 
spell the “e-d” with the word “operator” after 
it. Take the word “supposed,” saying it thus: 
“supposed—e-d, operator” rather than the 
sometimes used “ed,” and there will be no 
trouble. 

Also in showing the difference between singu- 
lar and plural, if the dictator will say “plural, 
operator” it will not be mistaken for an extra 
word. 

Keep the voice up, and speak slower in say- 
ing “comma,” “plural,” “paragraph,” etc., and 
in spelling words. 

Don't use one-syllable words to designate or 
make clear the letters of the alphabet; that is, 
don’t say “B for boy,” “D for dog,” “J for 
John.” Instead use two or three syllable 
words, such as “B for Benjamin,” “D for 
Daniel,” “J for Jeremiah.” 

Don't say “quote;” say “quotation.” 

Precede directions to the typist with the 
word “operator,” as for instance, “operator, a 
correction,” “operator, take a new page,” etc. 

Don't let the cylinder get loose on the man- 
drel. 

Take a new cylinder WHEN THE BELL 
RINGS. 


Keep your mouth next to the mouthpiece. 
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Keep the edge of the mouthpiece against the 
upper lip, leaving the chin free. 

The figures “15” and “16” standing alone, or 
as part of a date, should be dictated “1-5,” 
“16,” 

If an error is made in dictating, if the re- 
porter will go back and cut out the error, say- 
ing, for instance, “Cut it out. Skip over,” and 
then leave a space of about five points on the 
scale, saying “Repeat, operator,” and then re- 
peat at least five or six words that appear on 
the record before the cut-out takes place, the 
operator will be sure of getting the proper 
connection and a perfect record. If this cut- 
out is carelessly made, and enough of the rec- 
ord is not repeated to make a proper connec- 
tion, it means trouble for the operator and 
trouble for the dictator. A little care taken in 
this regard will expedite the work. 


é& 


ling for Rush Work 


In running a large transcribing office, one 
never knows how much work is before him 
It is, therefore, necessary to make arrange 
ments at short notice to deal with large quan- 
tities of work owing to several Court cases 
running at the same time each day. This en- 
tails the ability to pick out the best of the 
dictaphone operators available in the market, 
and make arrangements for them to assist in 
rush work. In addition to one’s knowledge of 
human nature, one must have the necessary 
plant and adequate financial support. 

It is necessary to have the rooms partitioned 
off, so that the reporters can dictate simul 
taneously. 

None entering this business must be afraid 
of hard work and long hours. Often it is 
necessary to work all day and all night. | 
know I have gone 72 hours without sleep, so 
as to deliver a case on time, 


New Technical Words Series 


HE object of this series of technical word 

lists is not to present exceedingly brief 
outlines or a set of new wordsigns to cover 
any particular industry. The purpose is to 
give a list of the words common to the industry 
but not frequently met with in ordinary work, 
so that the person wishing to take dictation 
pertaining to that industry may quickly obtain 
a vocabulary of shorthand forms which will be 
of assistance in handling such correspondence. 


In a few instances, nearly always in the case 
of phrases, special forms have been adopted, 
but this has been done sparingly There is 
little or no value in abbreviating the forms 
much further than has been done here. The 
extra burden on the mind more than counter 
balances the value to the hand. 

The business and financial terms on pages 
48 and 49 will be followed by a list from the 
import and export trade in October 
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